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THE WEEK preparations both here and in South Africa, as 

. though war was, in very truth, imminent. 
— -~o 


THE relations of this country 
with the Transvaal have been 
the chief political topic of the 
week. It has been discussed 
at length not only in the leading columns of all the 
newspapers, but by correspondents of all degrees of 
authority. Except among a small section, there has 
been manifest a strong determination to stand by 
the Uitlanders and secure for them such reforms in 
their condition as will make their life in the Trans- 
vaal endurable. On the other hand, the idea of 
obtaining these reforms by force has been widely 
repudiated by members of all parties. The only 
speech of importance dealing with the subject which 
has been delivered during the past week has been 
that which was made by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman at a garden party at Ilford last Saturday 
afternoon. Sir Henry declared that he could see 
nothing in what had happened to justify either 
warlike action or military preparation. We had no 
desire to humiliate the people of the Transvaal or 
deprive them of their independence; at the same 
time it was necessary that the inhabitants of all the 
States in South Africa should live together in 
harmony, and this harmony was undoubtedly 
endangered whilst the relations of the Transvaal 
Government and the Uitlanders remained what they 
were. He pointed to the fact that considerable 
concessions had been made even since the Conference 
at Bloemfontein came to an end, and he hoped that a 
settlement would be arrived at without an appeal 
to arms. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


APPARENTLY the telegram in which this speech 
was transmitted to South Africa did not convey 
quite clearly the meaning of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. At all events, the Cape correspondent 
of The Daily News reported that it was regarded 
by the man in the street as being favourable to 
President Kruger rather than to Sir Alfred Milner, 
and as, consequently, strengthening the Boers in 
their resistance to the English demands. It is 
difficult to understand why this interpretation 
should have been placed upon it, unless, indeed, “ the 
man in the street” believes that it is only under 
threat or actual pressure of war that the Boer 
Government will consent to do justice to the Uit- 
landers. In the meantime it is to be noted that 
some of our English néwspapers go as far as 
anyone in South Africa could desire in the way 
of threats against the Transvaal Republic, and 





that there are ominous intimations of military 


A GREAT Liberal victory was achieved in South 
Edinburgh on Monday, when the polling took place 
for a member to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Cox, the late Unionist representative 
of the constituency. Mr. Dewar, the Liberal candi- 
date, was returned by a majority of 831 votes over 
his opponent, General Wauchope. This is the largest 
Liberal majority that has been recorded in South 
Edinburgh for many years past, and the result of 
the election is, of course, the gain of a seat for the 
Opposition. In East Edinburgh, where the polling 
took place yesterday, it is believed that the Liberal 
candidate will also be returned. A curious situation 
has arisen in the Osgoldcross division of Yorkshire, 
where Sir John Austin, the Liberal member, has 
resigned his seat because of a vote of want of 
confidence which was passed upon him by the 
Liberal Association. This vote was only carried by 
the casting vote of the chairman, a prominent and 
ardent supporter of local veto. Sir John Austin’s 
offence was, first, his having voted against the 
Sunday Closing Bill for Scotland, and, secondly, his 
refusal to pledge himself to support a measure of 
local veto. Sir John is standing again for the seat 
he has vacated, but Sir Wilfrid Lawson has urged 
the teetotallers in the constituency to find another 
candidate, and it seems likely that a contest will be 
forced upon the constituency. It ought to be said 
that at the General Election Sir John Austin dis- 
tinctly refused to support the principle of local 
veto, so that no imputation rests upon his good 
faith, and the vetoists on the Liberal Association 
must be looked upon as the aggressors in the dispute 
which has arisen. 

Tue House of Lords has indulged in one of its 
brief spells of activity during the week. On Monday 
the Youthful Offenders Bill was read a second time 
on the motion of Lord James of Hereford, who ex- 
plained that the main object of the Bill was the 
excellent one of preventing the contamination of 
young offenders by sending them to prison, other 
punishments being substituted for imprisonment. 
Subsequently Lord Stanley of Alderley raised a 
brief discussion on the position of the Royal 
Academy, and urged the Government to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Select Committee 
of 1836 and the Royal Commission of 1864. Lord 
Salisbury, in replying to Lord Stanley, spoke with 
something like contempt of Royal Commissions, and 
declared that it was too late in the session to 
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take up so difficult and thorny a question as that of 
the reform of our Act institutions. On Tuesday the 
peers had before them the London Government Bill, 
the second reading of which was moved by the Duke 
of Devonshire. In explaining the provisions of the 
measure the Dake said that the Conservative party 
were pledged almost unanimously against any attack 
upon the privileges and constitution of the city of 
London, but pointed out that there was nothing in 
the Bill to prevent any future Government from 
undertaking the reform of the City Corporation. 
After a discussion, in which Lord Tweedmouth and 
Lord Kimberley took part, the Bill was read a second 
time. 


Mr. BALFOUR made an important statement in the 
House of Commons on Monday in proposing a motion 
giving Government business precedence on Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays for the remainder of the Session. 
He stated that thére was no reason to suppose that 
the work of the session could be brought to a close 
before the usual period in August. The Bills with 
which the Government hoped to proceed were the 
T-legraph (Telephonic Communication) Bill, the 
Board of Education Bill, the Private Legislation 
Procedure (Scotland) Bill, the Colonial Loans Fund 
Bill, the Parish Churches (Scotland) Bill, the Small 
House (Acquisition of Ownership) Bill, the Sale 


of Food and Drugs Bill, the Agricultural and 
Technical Instruction (Ireland) Bill, the Tithe 
Rent - Charge (Ireland) Bill, and the Money- 


lending Bill. Farther, he announced that certain 
new Bills would be introduced, among them being 
a Bill dealing with clerical tithes and another 
relating to the administration of the Niger Company’s 
territory. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman com- 
mented adversely upon Mr. Balfour's statement, 
pointing out that the Bill relating to clerical tithes 
was a controversial one, which could not be passed 
in the few weeks that remained of the present 
session. The Private Legislation Procedure (Scot- 
land) Bill and the Telephone Bill occupied the 
greater part of the sittings of the House on Monday 
and Tuesday. 





On Wedaesday afternoon the House was prin- 
cipally occupied in debating the resolution authoris- 
ing the issue from the Consolidated Fund of four 
millions sterling, to be spent on the fortification of 
dockyards and other naval bases, on the building 
of new barracks, and other military works. The 
resolution was carried by 241 to 66, Mr. Davitt 
dividing the House against it as a protest both 
against wasting money on military works which 
must be ob;olete before long, and against the con- 
trast presented by the proceedings of the House and 
of the Peace Conference. During the debate, Lord 
Charles Beresford protested incidentally both against 
diverting money to the fortification of commercial 
harbours which ought to be spent on defending them 
by naval means, and against any expenditure 
on the defences of Wei-hai-Wei until more is 
revealed of the policy of the Government in China. 
When one thinks of the vast sums sunk some forty 
years ago on defensive works which soon became 
absolutely useless, and reflects that the progress of 
invention is relatively more rapid, and the Navy 
much more efficient, now than then, it is difficult not 
to sympathise with the criticisms on the resolution. 
During the last hour of business a surprise was 
sprung on the House. The Telephone Bill was down 
for second reading, and Mr. Balfour announced that 
as its discussion would take time—surely there never 
was a Government so sparing of Parliamentary time! 

he proposed to refer it thereafter to a Grand 
Committee. The decision was received by the sup- 
porters of the Bill with consternation, and was 
ascribed partly to undue pressure on the Govern- 
ment, and partly to Mr. Balfour's desire to make 
room for the latest measure for mee‘ing a class 








grievance by a dole. However, the Grand Com- 
mittee need not keep tha Bill long, and Mr. 
Balfour has declared that he desires to see it 
pass, and that it cannot be saved otherwise. It 
remains to be seen if he will be able to give his 
desire effect. 





THE Tithe Rent-Charge (Rates) Bill, which was 
hurriedly introduced on Thursday, is singularly 
impolitic as a piece of tactics as well as bad 
in itself. The owners of tithe rent-charge, now 
rated on their gross income, are to be relieved of 
half their rates, the deficit being made up by a 
Government grant of £87,000 a year from the Loca} 
Taxation account. The proposal will be disas- 
trous to Conservative prospects in the rural 
districts, particularly in Wales; and _ the 
defenders of the Establishment, who have been 
explaining for years that the clergy are not State- 
paid, will hardly thank the Ministry for going so 
near to making them so. The Bill is another 
example of the Ministerial policy of doles, and will 
be vigorously opposed by the Liberal party. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman strongly condemned 
it, and moved the adjournment as a protest; but 
the motion was defeated by 243 votes to 162, and 
leave was given to bring in the Bill by 247 to 169, 
several Liberal - Unionists refusing to support it. 
The rest of the evening was occupied with a debate 
initiated by Mr. Davitt on the administration of 
the criminal law in Ireland, and with other stand- 
ing Irish grievances. 


THE two facts which stand out from the financial 
statement of the London School Board are: that 
there will be an addition of a penny to the rates, 
and that it will be well spent. The teachers’ 
salaries have been raised; books and stationery 
have been supplied more liberally; and the con- 
tinuation schools, which recent discussions both as to 
secondary education and as to juvenile crime have 
brought into prominence as one of the most im- 
portant departments of educational activity, have 
been freed, and the attendance at them has in- 
creased by more than thirty per cent. A third of a 
penny in the pound, the Chairman thinks, has been 
spent in ways not absolutely unavoidable. But it 
has done so much good that it would have been poor 
economy to avoid it. 


THE jubilee of Bedford College, London, cele- 
brated during the last three days of this week, serves 
to remind the world of the admirable work done by 
an institution which has always combined energy 
and enthusiasm in study with the modesty tradi- 
tional in the sex with which alone it is concerned. 
Silence, says the Greek tragedian, is an ornament to 
women, and the College has never said much about 
itself. But for fifty years it has done admirable 
work in giving University teaching to women 
students—latterly according to the standards set 
by the University of London, since its courses were 
opened to women. Hampered somewhat by the 
rigid provisions of that body, and the capricious 
judgments of its examiners, and pressed on one side 
by the competition of the High Schools and on 
another by that of Girton, Newnham, Somerville, 
and the colleges which have adopted co-education, 
it has nevertheless grown and progressed, and has 
developed the true collegiate feeling among its 
students, present and past. Of late it has struck 
out new lines for itself; its laboratories, thanks to 
the munificence of Mr. Tate and other friends, are 
among the best in London; in the training of 
teachers it is doing admirable service; and its 
position as a constituent college of the new Teach- 
ing University of London ensures it a future of 
even greater usefulness than its past. 
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AUSTRALIAN Federation has sur- 
ABROAD. mounted its greatestobstacle. The 
popular vote on the scheme which 
was taken on Tuesday in New South Wales resulted 
in its acceptance by 101,200 votes against 79,634. 
The country districts gave a large majority in favour ; 
Sydney was nearly equally divided, and its suburbs 
adverse. This is intelligible, since it is the city and 
suburban population whose interests are most 
affected by the provision as to the Federal capital, 
and by the raising of the tariff which is a necessary 
result of the measure. South Australia had already 
adopted the scheme; Queensland, whose assent, like 
that of Western Australia, is still doubtful, has its 
referendum on September 9th ; Victoria at the end of 
July. We deal with the significance of the result on 
a later page. 





By the time Captain Dreyfus is landed at Brest 
to take his second trial, another Ministry of Repub- 
lican concentration will be installed in office. Its 
formation has been long and difficult; and mean- 
while the disturbers of the peace have been busily 
at work. M. Dérouléde has told ten thousand 
people, assembled in his constituency of Angouléme, 
that he means to go on trying to raise the army 
against the Parliamentary and in favour of the 
*‘plebiscitary "’ Republic; Major Marchand has de- 
clared to a meeting at his native place that the 
humiliation of France at Fashoda was the result of 
her domestic divisions; General Mercier has shown 
himself particularly defiant; and some half-dozen 
commanding officers have taken advantage of their 
official position to defend the honour of the army by 
showering insult and menace on the adversaries of 
militarism. The delays in forming a Ministry have 
aggravated the perils of the situation. M. Poincaré 
failed partly from a difficulty with the Radicals and 
partly because he was trop épongiste—in other words, 
he wished to bury the recent offences of the 
champions of the army in oblivion ; and M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau failed because M. Krantz, recently pro- 
moted from the Ministry of Public Works to the 
War Office vice de Freycinet, declined to go back to 
his old post, or to purge the army if he stayed 
where he was. Finally M. Bourgeois, summoned by 
telegraph from The Hague, declined to form a 
Ministry himself, but succeeded in reconciling the 
Radicals to accepting M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 


THE Ministry which has resulted from all these 
labours certainly exhibits * concentration,” and some 
at least of its members are undeniably able, notably 
MM. Waldeck-Rousseau, Lanessan, and Delcas:é, and 
General de Gallifet; while M. Millerand, as Minister 
of Commerce, ought to secure the adhesion of the 
Extreme Left. General de Gallifet’s inclusion is 
startling under the circumstances, seeing that he is 
best remembered for his sanguinary repression of the 
Commune, and that he, too, has lately shown himself 
somewhat épongiste. But Gambetta overlooked the 
former fact in his career when it was still recent: 
and he is credited with being both strong and 
honest. Moreover, he commands the respect of the 
army ; and it is not easy to find a War Minister who 
does so and yet who can be trusted not to betray the 
Republic. 


THE measures for the prevention of obstruction 
in the Italian Chamber were postponed last week, 
and the first clause of the Public Safety Bill, per- 
mitting the police authorities to prohibit public 
meetings, was debated in due form. It was carried 
on Saturday by 189 votes to 113, the Marquis di 
Rudini and his followers refusing to vote. Signori 
Giolitti and Zanardelli voted against it. On 
Monday thé measures against obstruction were 
brought forward, and the Extreme Left (not 
unnaturally) made a violent scene. The Pablic 





Safety Bill being hopelessly blocked by their amend- 
ments, Parliament has been prorogued. Now that 
the Chamber, like the Austrian Reichsratb, has made 
itself impossible, the fear is that the Premier, a 
soldier rather than a Parliamentarian, will follow 
the example set by the Austrian Executive and 
trust to Royal decrees to carry out the provisions 
of the Public Safety Bill. It will be curious and 
painful if, after all these years, an Italian Ministry 
is driven to take its models of government from the 
former oppressors of disunited Italy ; and the danger 
to the fabric of the Italian kingdom is too obvious 
to be dwelt upon. 


THE success of the Prussian reactionaries last 
week in obtaining the virtual postponement of the 
Canal Bill, which was before the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, has been followed by two severe checks in a 
wider arena. The so-called “ Penal Servitude Bill” 
(Zuchthausvorlage), which fulfils the promise of the 
Emperor's speech last summer at Ozynhausen ia 
Westphalia, by imposing severer penalties on the 
organisers of strikes and on picketing, has been 
introduced into the Reichstag after a long 
delay, popularly ascribed to the reluctance of 
several of the State Governments to follow 
the Emperor’s lead. The speeches of the Chan- 
cellor and Count Pusadowsky in its favour 
were received with irreverent laughter, and it 
was repudiated not merely by the Catholic 
Centre, who hold the balance in the Reichstag, but 
by the National Liberals, some of whom have of 
late years been as reactionary as any Prussian 
squire; and the Chamber has refused even to 
refer the Bill to a Committee. The ultra- 
Pcotectionists and Anglophobes have also received 
a check over the Bill (which was passed on 
Wednesday) empowering the Executive to grant 
Great Britain most-favoured-nation treatment until 
next year, pending further arrangement’. The 
ultra-Protectionists and Anglophobes wanted to 
meet the new Canadian tariff, which in fact gives 
a preference to English goods, with reprisals, but 
the Government laid confidential evidence before the 
Committee to which the Bill was referred proving 
that a tariff war at the present time would be 
eminently damaging to German shipping and trade. 
We can quite believe it, Garman trade being rather 
an artificial creation at best, with few native 
resources to depend on save the ability and training 
of the traders. But the truthis a painful one for the 
German patriots nevertheless. 


THe outlook for the Peace Conference grows 
more and more hopeful. The Commission on naval 
warfare, it is true, has accomplished nothing, that 
on military warfare next to nothing; but, contrary 
to a very general expectation, the Conference seems 
likely to be more successful in dealing with its 
greater problems than with those minor changes in 
the laws of war which seemed certain to afford it 
opportunities of effecting useful reform. It seems 
certain that the opposition of the German Emperor 
to arbitration has been exaggerated, and that it has 
been partially overcome; and that, though reference 
to arbitration will not be compulsory, still there will 
be permanent machinery for constructing a tribunal 
in the shape of a bureau (to consist, it is said, of the re- 
presentatives of the signatory Powers accredited to 
The Hague) and alist of judges. Now, if the tribunal 
can always be constructed, it is tolerably certain 
that the public opinion (and the Bourse opinion too) 
of Europe will generally compel recalcitrant dispu- 
tants to have recourse to it. Even the great 
stumbling -block to many of the well-wishers 
of the Conference and the strength of all the 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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sceptics—the problem of disarmament—seems likely 
to receive a partial solution. Bat the temper of 
the Conference gives better ground for hope than 
its acts. The delegates mean business; they are 
working together in earnest; and it is stated that 
many of them contemplate one or more conferences 
in the future to finish the work the present one 
has begun. 


THE operations of the American troops in Luzon 
have been attended with so scanty a measure of 
success that feeling in the United States seems to 
be worked up—not to an abandonment of the islands, 
but to the raising of a sufficient number of troops 
to strike a speedy and decisive blow at the in- 
surgents. This isdemanded by The New York Herald 
and by various prominent personages; but the de- 
mand ignores the physical geography of the island, and 
the climate. A hundred thousand American soldiers 
—the number suggested—cannot well move about 
Luzon in the rainy Season, i ¢. between now and next 
November, even if they could keep in health and 
had had the minimum of military training requisite 
for service in the field. The American difficulties 
must undoubtedly tend to strengthen the hostility 
to the President and the Administration set up by the 
recent extensive reversion to the spoils system, and 
emphatically expressed in an address to the Miami 
University in Ohio last week by Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
of The New York Tribune. Mr. Reid attacks the 
President both for temporising with the Filipinos 
and for his abandonment of ten thousand places in 
the Civil Service to the politicians and the Bosses; 
and, with the Democratic party in its present die- 
organised condition, the way seems open for a 
Republican schism and an independent Republican 
ticket, on the lines of a vigorous colonial policy and 
a thorough Civil Service reform. However, the 
politicians are so strong that we cannot suppose 
such a platform would have much chance of success. 


THE constitution of the Samoan Conference, as 
regulated by the Berlin Act and insisted upon by 
Germany, must have so greatly hampered its effec- 
tive working that its members are entitled to con- 
gratulation on the results they have managed to 
achieve. The recognition of Tanu as the rightfully 
elected Malietoa is a welcome vindication of the 
Supreme Court against German attack, while his 
prompt resignation and the abolition of the king- 
ship is probably the most effective means of secur- 
ing the peace of the islands in the future. Any 
sentiment we may feel as to the abolition of an 
historic and indigenous institution may well be 
overborne by the considerations that its powers 
were vague and almost valueless, that the election has 
been of late years a cause of tribal war, and that the 
modicum of representative government now awarded 
to the natives is better for them than their own 
native institutions. The provisional scheme for the 
government of the islands will, we trust, get rid of 
the practical difficulties of the “ tri-dominium” and 
secure peace to the islands. And we hear no more, 
for the present, of any projects of partition. At the 
same time it must be remembered that it is to the 
interest of the German colonial enthusiasts that the 
scheme shall not work well, and that the acquisition 
of the Carolines, and the rest of the remnants of 
Spain's colonial empire, to which the Reichstag 
agreed on Wednesday without a division, has in- 
tensified their hopes of getting Samoa some day. 
The German population of the Carolines is stated by 
Herr Richter’s organ to number twenty-four, while 
in the other groups there are no Germans at all. 
The natural resources of the islands consist at 
present in cocoanuts alone, and the German trading 
company which dominates the Carolines draws from 
them the modest sum of £1,400 annually. But all 
this does not matter to a thorough-going German 
expansionist. 














ARE the Jews really born traders? 
LITERATURE, etc. The question is answered in the 
negative by Max Nordau in the 
course of an interesting article in this month's 
North American Review (London : W. Heinemann)— 
which now appears, by the way, under a new 
editorship, and in a somewhat more imposing form 
than hitherto. The Jews, Max Nordau declares, are 
unpopular with their neighbours simply because they 
are unlike them; they have taken to trade only as a 
pis aller, when their persecutors have told them to 
“ barter or starve” ; the sons of wealthy Jewish mer- 
chants seldom follow their father’s business if they 
can help it, and no great invention in trade has ever 
been due toa Jew. The draft and cheque are Lom- 
bard and Genoese in origin; joint stock companies 
are English and French; great business enterprises, 
from railways to great shops, have hardly ever been 
undertaken by Jews, and only when Gentiles have 
shown them the way; yet in politics, in poetry, art, 
philosophy and science they are exceptionally fertile 
of new ideas. The practical outcome of Herr Nordau’s 
article is that, the efforts of the Jews to be absorbed 
by their Gentile environment being ineffective 
and transitory and racial antipathies permanent, 
the only solution is to be found in Zionism. The 
number contains much else that is worth attention, 
notably an excellent article by Mr. Bryce on 
“Commercial Education,” a significant exposition 
of “ Jeffersonian Principles” by William J. Bryan, 
and an interesting but absurdly favourable estimate 
of Carlist prospects by Mr. James Roche, M.P. Mr. 
Roche expects that Italy will recognise Don Carlos 
when he succeeds, and hints that he might even 
unite France and Spain under his sceptre vice the 
Duke of Orleans removed for incapacity. Even the 
L2ague of the White Rose would hardly go further 
in baseless hope.—In The Atlantic Monthly, best com- 
pounded of magazines, Mr. Knapp tells us that Japan 
never wanted the Philippines; also that she has 
introduced the “spoils system” into the Formosan 
Civil Service, with the natural results. There are 
interesting articles on the Cubans—a most un- 
promising people—and the Spanish New Mexicans, 
and the commencement of a charming serial story 
of early Virginia, “To Have and to Hold.” 


WE are informed that the catalogue of the late 
Mr. Gleeson White's library is now ready, and will 
be forwarded, on application to Mr. A. Lionel Isaacs, 
16, Shaftesbury Avenue, W., where the books are 
now on sale in aid of the widow. A special limited 
issue of the catalogue has also been printed, price 
23., containing a portrait, two views, and a memorial 
tribute by Prof. York Powell. 


Mr. Ropert Ascrort, Conservative 
M.P. for Oldham since 1895, had for 
many years been one of the leading 
men of his constituency, and had taken an honour- 
able and useful part in the promotion of industrial 
peace in its staple trade.—Sir Archibald Michie, 
K.C.M.G., had been a prominent figure in the politics 
and journalism of Victoria, and Agent-General of 
the colony in London from 1873 to 1879.—Bishop 
W. G. Tozer will be best remembered as the Bishop 
of Zanzibar and Central Africa from 1863 to 1873. 
Subsequently he had been Bishop of Jamaica, and 
temporarily of British Honduras.—Dr. G. F. Shaw, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, had long been 
one of the most prominent figures in the life of his 
University, as well as in society and journalism in 
the Irish capital. A very liberal Conservative, he 
had been for a time associated with the Home Rule 
movement in its academic days under the leadership 
of Isaac Butt.—Cardinal Sourrieu had been Arch- 
bishop of Rouen since 1894, and prior’ to that date 
Bishop of ChAlone. He was created a Cardinal 
in 1897. 
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E are by no means sure that the country 
\ realises the grave character of the situation 
which it has to face in South Africa. So wide- 
spread has been the feeling that there is no casus 
belli in the dispute between the English Government 
and President Kruger, that it has not been easy to 
awaken the public interest in the question now at 
issue even although symptoms of a very alarming kind 
are visible in different directions. Yet, whether we 
like it or not, we must not shut our eyes to the fact 
that there is a possibility, and it may be something 
more than a possibility, of a war in South Africa. 
The fire-eating newspapers of London are doing all 
that they can to bring about this result. Their 
details of the Boer plan of campaign, and of the 
military movements which are said to be going on 
upon our own side, are well calculated to stimulate 
warlike passion among the people of Great Britain. 
And unfortunately we have no kind of guarantee 
that the Minister in whose hands lie the grave ques- 
tions now at stake between ourselves and the Boer 
Government will exercise the great power he wields 
in such a manner as to lessen the chances of war. 
The general belief is that Mr. Chamberlain is one of 
those politicians who look to a war with the Trans- 
vaal as being the best expedient by which we can 
extricate ourselves from the unpleasant situation 
that now exists. This belief may do a grave in- 
justice to the Colonial Secretary ; but it exists, and 
it cannot be ignored. Moreover, we have seen how 
Mr. Chamberlain has bungled his diplomatic inter- 
course with Mr. Kruger ever since the time of the 
raid, and we have no reason to suppose, after the 
publication of the recent Blue Book, that he is better 
qualified now than he was three years ago to cope 
with the astute and stubborn President of the 
Republic. All this makes us fear that the situa- 
tion is graver than men seem to suppose. The 
brief breathing-space which is given us whilst we 
await the arrival of despatches froin South Africa, 
instead of being used to increase the chances of a 
pacific settlement of the questions at issue, is ap- 
parently being employed for other purposes. The 
war party is, in fact, leaving no stone unturned 
in order to increase the desire of Englishmen to 
“go in” and settle the whole question of the 
Transvaal by a single appeal to arms. 

Nor is the situation made less dangerous by 
the use which the Boers choose to make of every- 
thing said in this country that can be construed 
in their favour. We know how President Kruger 
habitually relies upon the Opposition—any Opposition, 
whether Liberal or Conservative—to aid him in any 
quarrel which he may have with the British Govern- 
ment. This knowledge must compel all of us to 
exercise the utmost caution when writing on the 
question of the Transvaal, lest perchance we should 
actually aggravate the evils we are seeking to 
diminish. Perhaps, indeed, the wisest course that 
can be taken by any Liberal who is writing or 
speaking on this question is to make clear at the 
outset of his remarks his view with regard to the 
position of the Uitlanders. Nobody can have read 
the recent Blue Book, or any of the numberless com- 
munications which have reached this country of late 
from Johannesburg, without coming to the conclu- 
sion that the position of the Uitlanders is one that 
must be remedied. If President Kruger believes 
that he will find any considerable or even appre- 
ciable party in this country that supports him in 
his policy of ostracism, he is labouring under a 
serious delusion. He can depend upon it that the 
enormous majority both of Liberals and of Tories 





feel that the time has arrived when the Boer Govern- 
ment must make large and real concessions to the 
Uitlanders if the harmony which ought to prevail 
in South Africa is to be preserved. The franchise 
question to which Sir Alfred Milner seems to attach 
so much importance by no means stands alone. To 
some of us that question seems to be of minor 
urgency compared with the questions connected 
with the administration of justice, the policing of 
the Rand, and the grinding monopolies which weigh 
everywhere upon the industrial development of the 
country. We have no wish to quarrel with the 
Boers, but we must insist that fair-play shall be 
given to those who have gone to live amongst them 
in the belief that their civil rights would be re- 
spected and that they would enjoy, if not the 
unrestricted freedom which English institutions 
afford them, at least a reasonable measure of 
liberty and the full protection of the law. These 
are points which it is the duty of Liberals especially 
to press home upon President Kruger and his 
friends. Now that the question of the Uitlanders 
has come up for full consideration there must be 
no misunderstanding either in the Transvaal or any 
other part of South Africa as to the reality of the 
sympathy which Englishmen of all parties feel for 
their fellow-countrymen in the Boer Republic, or as 
to their determination to see that their wrongs are 
righted. 

But when Liberals have made their views upon 
this subject clear, they fall back upon the existing 
situation and upon the means by which it is to be 
improved. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman spoke 
some wise words on the subject at Ilford last 
Saturday. The dispute between ourselves and the 
Transvaal is not one that could in any case be 
settled satisfactorily by a war; still less is it one 
in which war would be justifiable. A war between 
Great Britain and the Transvaal would be a costly 
and sanguinary piece of business. When it was 
over we should, in all probability, see the British 
flag once more flying at Pretoria; but we should 
only find ourselves in possession of a country the 
old owners of which would regard us for generations 
to come with the bitter hatred that the supplanted 
naturally feels for the supplanter. War, therefore, 
however successful it might be, would certainly not 
give to South Africa the kind of tranquillity which 
it needs, and which all good patriots, both in this 
country and in the Transvaal itself, desire. A dis- 
affected province lying within the boundaries of a 
State is a still greater source of weakness to that 
State than a hostile nation lying outside those 
boundaries. But war would not only be an un- 
satisfactory method of settling this question; it 
would be a wholly unjustifiable one. We all com- 
plain, and with good reason, of the stubbornness 
and bigotry of the Boers. But, after all, it is useless 
to disguise from ourselves the fact that they have 
received great provocations. Even if the colossal 
crime of the Jameson raid had never been com- 
mitted, there would still have been a balance against 
Great Britain in any account of right and wrong 
between ourselves and the Boers. The fact that, 
whatever the ignorant burghers of the Transvaal 
may think, we possess the power of crushing them, 
even though they were ten times as powerful as 
they are, furnishes another argument on their 
behalf. It is our duty to do justice to all; but 
with what special force is that duty impressed upon 
us when we are dealing with a nation which has 
not only suffered wrongs at our hands in the past 
but is comparatively weak and helpless beside us. 
No candid person will deny that there is good 
reason for President Kruger’s unwillingness to give 
the Uitlanders a voice in the government of the 
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country. He believes that they are the enemies of 
his own race; and he is further convinced that to 
enfranchise them in the ordinary way will be to 
make them the masters of the land. We believe 
that he is wholly wrong in his views; but they are 
certainly not more unreasonable than those which 
were held a few years ago in this country by Lord 
Salisbury and other opponents of the extension of 
the franchise. By all means let us have firmness in 
our dealings with the Transvaal; and by all means 
let us make President Kruger understand that we 
mean to have justice and fair-play for our fellow- 
countrymen. But as to going to war on a question 
of the length of residence necessary to qualify a 
foreigner for the franchise, it is a notion so ridiculous 
that it might have been hatched in Bedlam, and so 
wicked that the consciences of all sane Englishmen 
must revolt from it. 








THE LATEST DOLE. 





T has been a dull session. Ministers have been 
able to push forward their Bills as quickly as 
they pleased, and not a few even of the majority 
who slavishly support them have been complaining 
of the weakness of the Opposition. Under these 
circumstances no good Liberal can, from the party 
point of view, regret the introduction of Mr. Long’s 
Bill on Thursday. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
raised a just protest against the manner as well as 
the matter of the introduction. The rules of the 
House of Commons permit of the introduction of 
minor Ministerial Bills immediately after questions 
in summary fashion. The Minister makes a 
speech, which must not exceed ten minutes, in 
introducing the measure, and only one speech 


of the same length is allowed in reply. It 
was never intended that the rule should be 
applied to Bills involving a novel priuciple 


and likely to excite violent opposition. There are 
some Bills which scarcely need explanation at a first 
reading—departmental measures of small import- 
ance, but requiring to be rapidly passed into law. 
If opponents avail themselves of the privilege of 
blocking such Bills when the motion for their intro- 
duction i: made after twelve o’clock, it is clearly 
right that means should be available for their 
introduction at an earlier hour without long debate. 
To apply a rule made for these minor cases to a 
Clerical Tithes Bill would be a strange abuse even 
in the busiest session, and in 1899 can only be inter- 
preted as a challenge to the Opposition to show that 
there is still life on the benches to the left of 
the Speaker’s chair. We do not doubt that the 
challenge thus needlessly given will be taken up. 
Liberalism is not so dead in the country or in the 
House of Commons that it can allow a Bill for the 
further endowment of the Church of England to be 
passed without vigorous challenge. 

There is an amusing side to everything, and Mr. 
Balfour may have meant it as a joke when he asked 
Mr. Lorg to introduce a Bill in a ten minutes’ 
speech. Mr. Long is an amiable man, but brevity 
has never been his distinguishing characteristic. 
He possesses, in an eminent degree, the characteristic 
Front Bench merit of being able to talk for any 
length of time without saying anything. He has a 
pleasant manner and a cheery appearance, and he 
likes hearing himself talk. He is as free from the 
suspicion of matter as he is ready and voluble in 
manner. To put him up to explain a Bill in ten 


minutes was as neatly creel as Mr. Balfour can 
Mr. Long used the ten minutes to tell the 


be. 





House what a Commission said sixty years ago and 
what Mr. Gladstone said thirty years ago, and had 
to sit down without telling us precisely what the 
Government propose to do now. We cannot, 
therefore, pretend to criticise the details of the 
measure, for we do not know them. But the 
principle seems clear enough. For the future every 
tithe-owner is not to be rated on the fall value of 
his property, as mere shopkeepers are, but is 
to be assessed at half the value, like the owner of 
agricultural land. Apparently the relief is not to 
be confined to the clergy; the lay impropriator is 
to be similarly treated. Lay or cleric, the owner 
of tithe is for the future to pay only half what he 
now pays in rates. The balance, presumably on the 
basis of last year’s rates, is to be paid by the State. 
And thus in a year when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has had to suspend the sinking fund, 
the clergy are to receive the largest dole paid to 
them by the State since the Reformation. This is 
scmutedly a simple bit of legislation. It is the 
sort of thing which might fairly be described as 
a “steal,” if we were accustomed to the freedom 
of expression which characterises Transatlantic 
politicians. Fer the future, every taxpayer will 
know that he is directly contributing to the support 
of the Church, while every ratepayer will feel each 
increase of rates more heavily because the clerg 

will pay only half of the sum they would heretofore 
have been called upon to pay towards the increased 
burden. 

The theoretic defence for this strange proposal 
is that the tithe-owner is assessed at the full value 
of his property. But so is every owner and occupier 
of realty. Tithe is, in effect, merely a first charge 
on the rent, and if the clergy are entitled to relief 
on this account, so also is the Duke of Wes' minster. 
As a fact, the clergy are rated in exactly the same 
way as other people. They pay on the valua of 
every class of their property at the full price which 
a solvent tenant would be willing to pay. Thus 
they pay on their glebe lands according to their 
value, and on the tithes in the same proportion. 
A tenant could easily be found who would give 
the full amount of the tithe as rent, just as the 
tithe proctors in Ireland used to do in the last 
century. The tithe is only distinguished from 
rent in that it is more secure, being a first charge, 
and more regular, being payable without deduction. 
We are really at a loss to understand on what prin- 
ciple the tithe-owner is to receive exceptional treat- 
ment. It may be that Mr. Balfour thinks this a 
favourable time for increasing the endowments of 
the Church of England. If he does, we can only 
assure him, as Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman did, that 
he is labouring under a delusion. The people are 
fully convinced that many clergymen are doing 
what they cught not to do—corrupting the Pro- 
testantism of England and attempting to lead the 
nation Romewards. It is intolerable to suppose 
that clergymen of this type are to receive ex- 
ceptional treatment and a direct increase of 
State endowment. If some of the clergy are 
poor, the poverty can be removed by inducing 
Churchmen to show the same liberality as mem- 
bers of other denominations. The Church of 
England is the richest Church in the world, but it 
is also one of the most inefficient. It is least efficient 
where it is most richly endowed. The new grant 
will go, not to give the poor curate an increased 
stipend, but to swell the income of the comparatively 
wealthy country rector, who receives a good income 
and sits as a justice at Petty Sessions. The attempt 
to use the hard-earned money of the people in 
adding to the incomes of clergymen of this type is 
the most audacious which even the present Ministers 
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have proposed. We do not doubt that it will 
be fought with vigour both in Parliament and in 
the country. 








MAKING A NATION. 





HE substantiai majority by which the electorate 
of New South Wales has pronounced in favour 
of the scheme of Australian Federation, finally sub- 
mitted to its decision last Tuesday, disposes of the 
gravest, though not the only, obstacle to the union 
of Australia as a nation. South Australia had 
already made her decision: Victoria will make hers 
at the end of next month; but in neither case, nor 
in that of Tasmania, has there been any doubt as to 
the result. West Australia and Queensland will 
follow; but though the Government of the former 
colony, while itself supporting the scheme, has 
officially expressed grave doubts whether the fiscal 
interests of the colony are duly secured by it 
in its present shape, it may be replied that 
under Federation the smaller States necessarily 
and always tend, in general, to gain rather 
than lose. The accession of Queensland is a little 
more doubtful. In past years it has held aloof; 
but Victorian statesmen have promised their 
aid in effecting its conversion, which indeed has 
been almost effected already by the large concession 
made to the interests of its northern section—so 
often divergent from those of its southern neigh- 
bours—by the special provision for the election of 
the Senators from the colony by districts instead of 
by scrutin de liste, which is contained in the revised 
edition of the Bill. When three colonies have 
adopted the Bill they may address the Crown, asking 
for Enabling Acts which will permit the work of 
forming a Federal Union to begin. In short, we 
may hope that, with the accession of New South 
Wales, after a severe struggle both in the Upper 
Hous? and at the polling booths, the ultimate 
achievement of Australian Federation, after ten 
years of discussion and effort, is secured at last. 

The first thing to be said of Tuessday’s vote is 
that it reflects great credit on the patriotism and 
self-abnegation of the New South Wales electorate. 
The pride of Sydney had been wounded by the pro- 
vision, imitated from the American and Canadian 
Constitutions, that the Federal Government should 
not be located in any of the chief cities of Australia. 
Had it been so located, Sydney, as the oldest and 
the most beautifu', though not the largest, would 
have certainly had the prior claim. The wound 
had been embittered by the provision that the 
capital should be in a territory taken from 
New South Wales, and made Federal, but at 
least a hundred miles from Sydney and its at- 
tractions. An even graver objection was the 
sacrifice of money, of comfort, and of principle 
which New South Wales was called on to make. 
The federation of Australia involves intercolonial 
free trade and a uniform Federal customs and excise. 
Till that is established, the Federal Government 
will collect the State customs and excise, reserving 
25 per cent. for Federal purposes and returning 
75 per cent. to the States in proportion to their con- 
tributions. As the existing tariff revenues demon- 
strably fall short of the sum necessary to provide 
both for Federal expenses and for the State needs on 
which they are at present expended, the difference 
can only be met by raising the tariff of New South 
Wales, and eventually substituting higher Federal 
imposts. Thus the only Frea Trade colony would 
have to make a partial sacrifice of principle, and at the 
same time to accept the products of infant industries 
established under a Protective system rather than 











the cheaper and better products of British or foreign 
factories, or of the factories she might have estab- 
lished herself had not Protection given her rivals a 
start. Wecan hardly wonder that the attitude of 
her Premier has been doubtful in the past, or that 
the present Bill had to be forced through her Upper 
House last April by the creation of twelve additional 
members. But the general election of last autumn 
had showed the trend of popular opinion, and the 
vote of Thursday has consummated her sacrifice. 
It may not be permanent; for the financial system 
introduced by the Braddon clause is subject to 
reconsideration ten years hence. Meantime she 
makes an immediate sacrifice to share in great, if 
less tangible, gains hereafter. 

For that the gains from Federation will be 
ultimately immense there can be no reasonable 
doubt. They will not, of course, be so conspicuous 
as in the case of Canada for any of the members. 
No Pacific or Intercolonial railway is needed to 
unite the Australian colonies, securing benefits to 
tracts of country that could not have had them 
otherwise, and defying the economic barriers that 
nature seemed to have fixed. The colonies will gain 
substantially in that, the credit of the Federation 
being better than that of any one of its members, 
they will be able to unify their debts, and save con- 
siderably on the interest. They will gain something, 
as will the empire, in definiteness of provision for 
their defence; they may gain hereafter, though 
there is no provision for it at present, by te sub- 
stitution of the one Governor-General fo: seven 
expensive colonial governors sent out from ‘ home,” 
They will gain much through the institution 
of intercolonial free trade, the unificati.n of com- 
mercial and banking law, and eventually—and not 
least—of the railway system and its gauge. They 
have succeeded in solving the difficulties in which 
we and the United States are respectively placed by 
the irresponsibility of the Upper Houses of our 
Legislatures; and their legislative machinery will 
work. It is true they might have gone further, 
and made their Federation after the Canadian 
rather than the American model. As it is, their 
central government will only exercise the specific 
powers delegated to it by the Constitution, and will 
not have that general power of supervision and 
control possessed by the Dominion Government over 
the constituent provinces. But that was made 
possible only by special circumstances in Canada, 
and was out of the question in Australia, and that 
it should be so is a healthy sign. As Home Rulers, 
we distrust the abiding patriotism and the stability 
of the citizens of a State so centralised that its local 
institutions have not a considerable degree of in- 
dependence. 

Bat the great advantage of Federation stands 
apart from the material questions we have men- 
tioned. The separate colonies could hardly have 
risen at any future time to the dignity of nations. 
But Australia as a whole exhibits far less diversity 
of type or character than the Canadian Dominion. 
The tropical region of Queensland may hereafter 
diverge from the rest, but the divergence can never 
approach that which exists between North and South 
even now in the American Union. There are no 
troublesome foreign elements; natural barriers are 
turned by the sea; the divisions of classes and parties 
are likely to b2 much the same throughout the States. 
The national type will be tolerably uniform like- 
wise; much more so, for example, than in the 
United States. The union will fulfil the manifest 
destiny of the Australian race. It will give an 
adequate political organisation to a new nation 
which at present forms a part of our empire. And 
it will go far to ensure the continuance of that 
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nation in permanent autonomy even should our 
empire be fated ever to disappear. 








THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 





FIER delays and hesitations which would have 
proved fatal to the Republic if there had 
been any kind of courage or cohesion among its 
enemies in France, President Loubet has at last 
been able to get together a Ministry which, if it is 
nothing else, is at least strongly Republican. It 
is certainly a Ministry which contains the element 
of surprise; and possibly for that very reason it 
may attract more favourable attention in France than 
a more commonplace Administration would have 
done. The new Premier, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, is a 
man of high character and great ability, in whose 
honesty general confidence is reposed. He has 
secured the assistance of a certain number of poli- 
ticians of more than average respectability, some of 
whom, like M. Deleassé and M. Decrais, have already 
filled responsible positions with success. Bat the 
characteristic feature of the new Government is 
the combination within its ranks of General de 
Gallifet as Minister of War and M. Millerand as 
Minister of Commerce. The whirligig of time has 
brought in a strange revenge for the events of 1871 
when it has made these two men partners in the same 
bed. General de Gallifet is still the object of the 
almost superstitious hatred of all who sympathise with 
the Communards of twenty-eight years ago. . No- 
body has forgotten the inexorable cruelty, amounting 
to something like ferocity, with which he treated the 
lunatics who during the Commune sought to 
purify society by destroying it. In M. Millerand 
we have a prominent representative of the party 
which now most nearly approaches these social 
reformers of 1871, in aims if not in means. It 
will be interesting to see how these strange 
bed-fellows will manage to conceal their mutual 
animosities and to work together for the good 
of that Republic in which they have a common 
faith. For our part we feel great satisfaction at 
the appearance of General de Gallifet in the ranks 
of this new Ministry. Whatever may have been his 
severities when he was waging war upon the 
Commune, he is, at least, by common consent an 
honest and courageous man. Even in the height of 
the recent passion against Captain Dreyfus he did 
not lose his head, and almost alone among French 
generals of high reputation he was bold enough 
to stand on the side of justice. His inclusion in 
the Ministry ought to mean that there will at least 
be no further advance in the military plot against 
the Republic. He will know how to keep the 
General Staff in order. He will be able to ensure 
a seemly and legitimate ending to the shameful 
tragedy of the Dreyfus court-martial. Above all, 
we believe that this Ministry will effect the object 
with which it has been formed. 1t will save the 
Republic, and thus save France. 

Outside the Republican ranks there is no hope 
for France. The Pretenders and their satellites have 
not an ounce of patriotism among them. They 
are the authors of the cowardly assault upon the 
President at Auteuil, and they have thought only of 
adding to the prevalent confusion in the hope of 
deriving some profit from disorder. M. Loubet is 
an honest and sincere Republican, devoted to the 
discharge of his duties, and highly respected by 
all who know him. But, unfortunately, he is 
little known beyond the walls of Parliament, 
and under the Constitution he could do nothing 
without a Ministry. M. Grévy was starved out, 
so to speak, and forced to abdicate, because no 





one would form a Government under him. The 
enemies of law and justice, who are distressingly 
numerous in France, would have served M. Loubet 
the same trick if they could. M. Bourgeois, who has 
been Prime Minister, might undoubtedly have put 
together a stable Administration if he had chosen. 
But he did not choose. He is an able man, and 
a sound Radical, whose head seems to have been a 
little turned by his flattering reception at the 
Hague. His services to the cause of peace at the 
Conference are unquestionably of value. But 
there are others, such as M. Hanotaux, who 
could continue them, and the President would 
not have recalled him unless the construction 
of a French Government had been the urgent 
necessity of the day. In France, as in England, 
the outgoing Ministers remain provisionally at their 
posts until the incoming Ministers have been 
appointed. But in neither case have they any real 
authority, and authority is for France the supreme 
need. It is not a question of routine, but of 
asserting and enforcing the supremacy of the law. 
Du Paty de Clam is kept in prison, as Colonel 
Picquart was for so many months without a trial; 
but he was only a tool, and no attempt is made to 
deal with his employers. ‘There is not another 
army in the world where Colonel Saxcé would have 
been allowed, without punishment, to issue, as a 
military order, his outrageously indecent attack upon 
M. de Pressensé, a man in every way his superior, 
and one of the most eminent journalists in France. 

The miserable “ affaire”’ has been at the bottom of 
the Ministerial crisis and of the President’s troubles. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau is one of those who hold 
that the full trath should be published and that 
adequate penalties should be inflicted upon the real 
culprits. He opposed in the Senate the Bill which 
deprived the Criminal Chamber of its jurisdiction, 
and is known as a rigid stickler for the enforce- 
ment of the law. That may not seem a very 
high compliment to a new Premier, but it is 
more than can besaid of M. Dupuy. The insolence 
of General Mercier, whose impeachment has been 
postponed till after the second court-martial, shows 
that strong measures are required for the vindica- 
tion of the civil power. Even the Jew-baiters 
declared that they would be satisfied with the 
decision of the Supreme Court, and that was the 
principal reason given by M. Dupuy for the Bill 
which transferred the case to all the Judges. The 
judgment delivered by M. Mazeau conclusively 
demonstrated the innocence of Captain Dreyfus, and 
proved that the document on the strength of which 
he was convicted had been written by another man. 
In the teeth of this judicial deliverance, placarded 
throughout France by order of the Chamber, 
General Mercier reaffirms the guilt of Captain 
Dreyfus, and endeavours to prejudice the new trial, 
which should be a mere matter of form. He 
says that he is still the accuser, and not the 
accused. If he believes anything of the kind, 
he is very much mistaken. He is accused of a high 
crime and misdemeanour. He is charged with 
having, while a salaried Minister of the Republic, 
corrupted military justice at its source by com- 
municating secret libels upon a prisoner to the 
officers of a court-martial. He is gravely suspected 
of a still more atrocious offence in falsifying the 
papers thus improperly conveyed, so as to make 
them look as if they referred to Captain Dreyfus, 
when in truth, as he well knew, they did not. The 
fact that General Mercier shrinks from meeting this 
terrible accusation is presumptive evidence of its 
truth, and the honour of the French army demands 
that he should be arraigned before the Constitutional 
tribunal. 
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FINANCE. 





HE Stock Exchange has been nervous and 
depressed all through the week, and prices 
generally have declined. The heaviest fall has, 
of course, been in gold shares, due, in the case 
of South African securities, to apprehensions of 
war with the Transvaal. Last week the mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange were very confident 
that President Kruger would yield, and that peace 
would be maintained. Now they are seriously 
afraid that war may take place. In the case of 
the West Australian shares the fall is the natural 
result of the great rise that has occurred during 
the past six months. That a great many of the 
mine; are wonderfully rich is beyond question, and 
that in some cases the very highest quotations may 
be justified is possibly true. But there are very 
many so-called mines which have not been proved 
yet, which, in fact, are so little developed that 
nobody can guess even what their value is. And in 
other instances there are strong’ reasons for sus- 
pecting that there is exceedingly little value at all. 
After a wild speculation lasting so long a fall was in- 
evitable, and it has been precipitated by the change 
of feeling in the Stock Markets. In ordinary mining 
shares, such as copper, the chief cause has been 
selling from Paris. Bat there has been a fall likewise 
in almost every class of security, consols amongst 
the rest. Ino addition to the causes already pointed 
out, there are several others just now affecting the 
market. Hardly less than the fear of an outbreak 
of hostilities in the Transvaal is the uneasiness felt 
respecting France. Paris evidently shares in the 
apprehensions of the City, and French operators 
have been selling all the week, not only gold 
shares, but copper shares, and almost all securities 
for which there is a market in London. Fears 
of dear money have also played a considerable 
part. In Germany there has been a reckless 
speculation going on for the past few years. 
Trade undoubtedly has been wonderfully good, and 
the growth of wealth has been very rapid. But 
the creation of new companies has outstripped the 
growth of wealth, and the prices to which the 
shares, especially the shares of the new industrial 
companies, have been driven are quite beyond what 
was justified. Moreover, German bankers have 
made immense loans to foreign countries, especially 
to Russia and China. And German capitalists have 
invested abroad upon a large scale,in the United 
States, in African and Australian mining shares, in 
China, and soon. As a consequence, money became 
very scarce and dear last autumn. The Imperial 
Bank had to raise its rate to 6 per cent. and 
even so it had to issue 12 or 15 millions sterling 
of notes, for which it had to pay 5 per cent. 
to the Government. Moreover, the great German 
joint-stock banks borrowed largely in this country, 
in France, and in the United States. By all these 
means the difficulty was tided over last year; but 
now, again, pressure is being felt, and it is feared 
that the stringency will by-and-bye become worse 
even than it was last year. Naturally German 
operators have been selling upon a large scale 
here in London so as to relieve. the pressure in 
Berlin. In addition to all these and other causes 
that might be enumerated is the illness of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. It is hoped that it is 
only a slight indisposition which will soon pass 
off. But the mere fact that he is ill has added to 
the universal political anxieties. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the Stock Exchange always 
exaggerates. The speculators are selling in the hope 
of knocking prices unduly low, and so buying back 
ata profit. A portion of the selling undoubtedly is 
on account of alarmed capitalists in France and 
embarrassed capitalists in Germany, and probably 
some investors here at home have been selling in the 
hope of buying back at a profit. But the greater 
part of it is purely speculative. 





On Monday the Imperial Bank of Germany raised 
its rate of discount from 4 per cent. to 4} per cent., 
and for the reasons stated above it is generally 
expected that the rate will be advanced before long 
to 5 per cent. In France money is also rather 
in demand, mainly, perhaps, for political reasons. 
In the United States, however, money continues easier 
than was generally anticipated. And here at home, 
although there has been some hardening of rates, 
money is cheaper than the circumstances warrant. 
The Bank of England reserve is low for the time of 
the year, especially when it is evident that we are 
about to witness great stringency in Germany, and 
when nobody can foreses what may happen in other 
parts of the world. Moreover, trade is so very 
active at home that there is a constant drain of coin 
from the Bank of England to the manufacturing 
districts, a much larger drain than has been wit- 
nessed for many years. Just now harvesting and 
holiday-making will take away both coin and notes, 
and, therefore, there will be a considerable declins 
in the Bank reserve. If, then, the stringency in 
Germany should lead to considerable withdrawals 
of gold from the Bank, there may bea very sharp rise 
in rates here. In the meantime the Bank of England 
is not taking the measures which would seem 
advisable under all the circumstances, But accident 
is helping it to get a certain measure of control 
over the outside market. For example, the first 
instalment of the Japanese loan is about to be paid 
into the Bank of England. That will lessen the 
supplies in the open market, and, of course, increase 
the power of the Bank. But the Bank ought to 
take other measures. It ought, in fact, to lower 
its rate to get control over the outside market, 
so that if it should become necessary to raise its 
rate of discount it may be able to make the rate 
thoroughly effective. If there were to be a political 
scare and a large foreign demand for gold, the two 
together would have an unfortunate effect upon the 
market. It is quite true that speculation on the Stock 
Exchange—at all events, speculation for the rise—has 
been completely stopped, and there is not as yet, at 
all events, very much speculation in commodities. 
But, on the other hand, trade is marvellously active. 
And if rates were to be suddenly forced up unduly 
the influence upon legitimate trade would be very 
bad. Meantime the India Council continues to sell its 
drafts wonderfully well. It offered for tender on 
Wednesday 50 lacs, and the applications amounted 
to about 449: lacs. The whole amount offered was 
sold at prices ranging from ls. 4d. to Is. 4d. per 
rupee. Subsequently a very small amount was sold 
by private contract at Is. 4d. per rupee. Next 
Wednesday 50 lacs will again be offered. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The resignation by Sir John Austin 

of his seat for Osgoldcross affords proof of the 

fact that we are not yet clear of the region of fads 
and faddism in the Liberal party. Sir John has 
given offence to a section of his supporters owing 
to the fact that he is not “sound” on the question 
of Local Veto. It might have been supposed that 
at this moment Local Veto would have been allowed 
to sleep. The attempt to bring it to the front in 
1895 resulted in a disastrous failure. Since then 
an attempt has been made to solve the licensing 
question on non-party lines, and though it may not 
prove successful, we have still to receive the formal 
recommendations of the body to whom this attempt 
was entrusted. In these circumstances it certainly 
seems that there can be no need to make Local 
Veto the test of a member’s orthodoxy in Liberalism. 
If such a test were to be generally applied it would 
mean the exc! 1sion from Parliament of many of the 
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most useful and influential members of the Liberal 
party. Sir John Austin has resigned his seat in 
order to secure freedom of action on this one 
question, and it is to be hoped that the teetotallers 
of the Oegoldcross division will be wise enough to 
let him have his own way. 

The feeling with regard to the Transvaal question 
is still somewhat mixed, and many cross-currents 
are visible. The extreme party are still hoping 
that Sir Alfred Mi!ner’s telegram will bring about 
a general demand for active measures against the 
Boers. There is no doubt that the telegram has 
had a certain effect, though it is not so great as 
many had hoped. Mr. Price Hughes, who may be 
regarded as a typical example of the sentimentalist in 
politics, is now loud in demanding that justice should 
be done to the Uitlanders, and it is easy to understand 
how, to the numerous class he represents, Sir Alfred 
Milner’s arguments may appear to point with irre- 
sistible force in the direction of vigorous action. 
But, fortunately, Sir Alfred himself is wiser than 
his admirers, and in his recent speech he made it 
clear that he is still prepared to continue the process 
of “ pegging away on the same line "—that is, putting 
mild but continuous pressure upon President Kruger 
in order to force him further in the path of reform 
and concession. 

Sunday.—Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman has 
good cause of action against the newspapers to-day. 
His powerful speech yesterday is mutilated this 
morning by a ridiculous blunder in the reports. Sir 
Henry quoted the fine couplet of Wither’s which 
runs—as I have always known it—as follows :— 

There is on earth a yet auguster thing, 
Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King. 


The newspapers follow the words “ auguster thing” 
—which Sir Henry, by the way, quoted as “ diviner 
thing” —with the astonishing nonsense, “ Vile though 
itbe.” “Vile” instead of “ veiled” is one of the worst 
reporter's blanders upon record. In fact, the word 
accurately describes the thing itself. 

Monday.—The movement against the proposal 
to ccnfer the degree of D.C.L. on Mr. Rhodes is 
rather painful. I have objected as strongly as any- 
body to many of Mr. Rhodes’s methods, and to such 
crimes as the abortive raid, in which he was so 
deeply implicated. But I confess that it is not 
pleasant to see a great Englishman—for that Mr. 
Rhodes unquestionably is— subjected to the kind 
of treatment which is threatened at Oxford this 
week. His censors might at least remember those 
earlier days when Mr. Rhodes was engaged in ex- 
tending the boundaries of the empire by methods 
which were by no means illegitimate. If the proposal 
were now made for the first time to confer upon 
him an honorary degree something might be alleged 
against it, in view of the revelations connected with 
the raid. But the degree was virtually conferred 
upon him many years ago, and it is surely unneces- 
sary now to cancel the distinction. There are better 
ways of fighting men like Mr. Rhodes than that 
which seems to have been taken by some eminent 
Oxonians. 

The meeting of Boers on Saturday is not al- 
together of happy augury. It must, however, be 
remembered that this was a meeting of the extreme 
Nationalist party, and that President Kruger had 
refused to countenance it. The redress of the real 
grievances of the Uitlanders seems now to be 
assured. There are many signs which show that 
the Kruger party is prepared to concede a great 
deal. The only danger of war lies in the possible 
influence of the extremists on both sides. It is to 
the extremists in this country that Mr. Chamberlain 
has appealed in his Blue Book, and it is to the 
corresponding party in the Transvaal that General 
Joubert appealed on Saturday. 

Tuesday.—The South Edinburgh election has 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. After 
this result there can be no question as to the issue 
of the contest in East Edinburgh. Clearly the 








flowing tide is flowing more strongly than ever, and, 
provided the “cross -currents” of certain small 
cliques in the House of Commons can be got rid of, 
we shall see before long a Liberal revival and re- 
union such as we have not had for a long time 
past. 

The Transvaal is for the moment the great 
topic in the political world. Mr. Chamberlain had a 
little opportunity last night of fanning the flame of 
passion. It was given to him by the indiscretion of 
Mr. Scott, one of the exponents of the anti-Imperial 
policy represented by Mr. Morley and Mr. Labou- 
chere. Mr. Scott had asked whether Sir Alfred 
Milner’s statement that we were on the verge of war 
with the Transvaal before the Jameson raid was 
true, and Mr. Chamberlain was, of course, able to 
confirm the statement. A study of the Blue Books 
would have given Mr. Scott the information for 
which he asked, without enabling Mr. Chamberlain 
to utter one of his acid incitements to further ill- 
feeling against the Boers. But apart from Mr. 
Chamberlain, feeling ran high in the lobby and the 
clubs last night. The St. James's Gazette published 
in the afternoon what purported to be “the Boer 
plan of campaign.” It was a fantastic conception 
worthy of M. Jules Verne or Mr. H. G. Wells, The 
Boers were to swoop down upon the Cape and make 
themselves masters of South Africa. Strange to say, 
there were people who took this production seriously 
and whose wrath against Mr. Kruger and his allies 
grew as they read of what they deemed their mon- 
strous aspirations. Unless the sane portion of the 
public can keep their heads we shall really be in 
danger of a war which everybody denounces as 
unnecessary and criminal before we emerge from the 
present crisis. 

No one can doubt the influential character of the 
Oxford memorial on the subject of Mr. Rhodes’s 
honorary degree. If the memorial is to be regarded 
merely as an explanation of the fact that Oxford is 
not honouring the Mr. Rhodes of the South African 
Committee but the man who in earlier days did so 
much for the expansion of our African Empire, no 
objection can be taken to it. At the same time, it 
does seem unfortunate that a compliment which was 
paid seven years ago to a distinguished Englishman, 
without a single dissentient voice being raised, 
should now be made a subject of contention. 

Wednesday.—The Duke of Orleans met with an 
accident whilst riding in a motor cab yesterday 
afternoon in the prosaic neighbourhood of Waterloo 
Station. This incident puts an end to the stories 
which represented the Prince as hovering round 
Paris ready to descend upon it at the first favourable 
moment. But although the Republic is not 
threatened with this danger, it is clear that the 
situation in France is becoming critical, and that if 
a Ministry is not formed within a day or two the posi- 
tion will be exceedingly serious. Whilst there is no 
responsible Ministry in existence, the Army is 
virtually the controlling power in the State, and 
General Mercier has shown in what manner he 
would be prepared to use that power if he could 
control it. People are even beginning to fear lest, 
after all, Dreyfus should once more fall into the 
hands of the scoundrels who are responsible for the 
sufferings he has already endured. Of course the 
crisis may be ended in a few days by the formation 
of a new Ministry; but for the moment the outlook 
in France is extremely gloomy. 

Thursday.—The House of Commons spent its 
first Ministerial Wednesday in discussing another 
big military expenditure Bill. The money is no doubt 
needed for barrack accommodation, but Ministers 
are clearly determined to raise it in such a way 
that they will not have to “stand the racket” 
before the country at the next General Election. 
There is no more striking feature of this Administra- 
tion than its cowardice in everything that concerns 
finance. 

The discussion of the Transvaal business is reveal- 
ing some curious cross-currents in both parties. 
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From all I hear, the majority of Conservative 
members are privately resolved that they will not 
support Mr. Chamberlain in his warlike schemes, 
although they will do all they can to support the 
just claims of the Uitlanders. On the other hand, 
the action of the extreme Little Englanders is doing 
harm instead of good, and strengthening the hands 
of Mr. Chamberlain at the very time when he is 
most dangerous. Yesterday the opinion upon the 
whole seemed to be in favour of a pacific settlement 
of our dispute with President Kruger, but it is 
admitted that the danger is still great, and that the 
chief hope of peace lies in the united action of the 
moderate men of both parties. 

There is to be a contest in the Ozgoldcross division 
after all. The Local Vetoists are resolved to try to 
force their measure upon the party without regard 
to the effect their action may have upon the Liberal 
cause. This is what the United Kingdom Alliance 
calls “putting principle before party.” To most 
sensible persons it seems to bs something very 
different. The result is not likely to be favourable 
to the supporters of Local Veto. 

Friday.—Last night’s incident in Parliament was 
the introduction of the ten minutes’ Bill for giving 
a dole to the clergy at the expense of the public. 
It is really astounding that the members of the 
richest Church in the world are incapable of the 
self-sacrifice willingly borne by the members of the 
poorest Nonconformist sects. It is still more 
astounding that the present Ministry, which is 
nothing if not cowardly, should have screwed up its 
courage to make this first raid upon the pockets of 
the public in the interests of one of the classes upon 
whose support it relies. There will now be a brisk 
fight on behalf of these principles which even the 
factionists of Manchester and Osgoldcross must 
admit to be of more importance than their pet nos- 
trums, and the result is likely to be a lively close of 
the session. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had the 
enthusiastic support of his whole party in the chal- 
lenge he addressed to the Government. But, after 
all, it is in the country that Ministers will suffer 
most from their policy of doles all round. This was 
clearly the opinion of some of their own supporters 
last night. 








COMMISSIONS, SECRET AND OTHERWISE. 





1O much attention has recently been given to the 
question of illicit commissions and their effect 
upon what is known as the commercial morality of 
the country, that it is interesting to consider how 
far the commission system penetrates through the 
mercantile life, not only of this country, but of all 
“ civilised’ nations. It is easy, of course, to affirm off- 
hand that certain of these commissions are perfectly 
legitimate and above-board, as it is to condemn 
others that are clearly secret and illicit. But be- 
tween these two extremes lies the vast bulk of 
commission business, graduating so imperceptibly 
from the one class to the other that it is an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter to know exactly where to 
draw the dividing line. In fact, probably the actual 
majority of breadwinners are touts in disguise in 
some form or another, and to attempt to alter this 
condition of things by legislation is undoubtedly 
an exceedingly venturesome proceeding, readily as 
all will admit the imperative necessity for bringing 
the receiver of secret commissions within easier 
reach of the arm of the law. 

The truth is that whether a commission is secret 
or not is alla matter of degree. No one probably will 
object to the vocation of the stockbroker, of the com- 
mercial traveller, of the insurance agent—well recog- 
nised, perfectly moral classes of commission business. 
Yet if one inquire into the facts, one sees the diffi- 
culty even of admitting these apparently innocent 
and legitimate branches of commerce. Take the stock- 
broker; there are probably thousands of investors 





to whom his commission is absolutely secret, who 
never for a moment realise that he is charging a 
percentage for his services, widows and spinsters 
who have but the haziest ideas of the stock market, 
and who pay their commissions quite as uncon- 
sciously of the fact as they do when they present 
their cooks with “Christmas boxes” through the 
medium of their butcher's bill. Or, again, if we 
accept as permissible the commercial traveller, how 
are we to object to those most pernicious of com- 
mercial parasites—the cigar tout, the wine tout, the 
tea tout, et hoc genus omne? If Mr. Hodson is per- 
mitted to go about amongst his “large and old 
established connection” recommending So-and-so’s 
shoddy linen-yarn ‘‘on commission only,’ how can 
we object to (Volunteer) Colonel Snobson recom- 
mending the finest brands of Flor de Brussels- 
sprouts amongst his large circle of friends and 
acquaintances for a similar reward? Surely the 
two cases are logically on a par — the agent 
remunerated by results pushing the sale of 
his principal's goods amongst likely purchasers 
of his own acquaintance. The one is secret, 
the other open, someone answers. But how far is 
this true? When a hard-up peer puts his second son 
on the Stock Exchange and his third son into the 
wine trade, how many of their friends know that 
they are receiving payment for the advice they give 
at the dinner-tabie, and that when his best friend 
asks Lord Algy to put him “on to a good thing,” or 
Lord Bertie “ what his opinion is about '92 Vin de 
Guis Berri,” he is putting money into Lord Algy’s 
or Lord Bertie’s pocket? Yet there is no secret 
about the one being on the Stock Exchange and the 
other being in the wine trade, any more than there 
is about Mr. Hodson being in the linen line. If the 
test is to be that the agent must declare to the pur- 
chaser his interest in each transaction, Mr. Hodson’s 
valuable connection is closed against him as effectu- 
ally as Lord Algy’s or Lord Bertie’s. And this 
latter argument applies with double force in the 
case of the insurance agent, for here the commission 
comes as directly and immediately out of the pocket 
of the assured as does the horse-dealer’s tip to the 
groom out of the pocket of the purchaser. Your 
local Tattersall tells the squire’s man that if he can 
get his master to “spring” £40 for a cob that he is 
prepared to accept £30 for, it is “a tenner in his 
pocket.” Your insurance company gives its agent 
15 per cent. and 15 per cent. for getting you to 
effect a policy with it, when if you went direct to the 
head office you could arrange to receive the benefit 
of that “ fifteen and fifteen” in proportionately re- 
duced premiums. In other words, the commission is 
added to the premiums—and very few insurers 
ever realise this. Certainly, if they did, the busi- 
ness of the insurance agent would not be so re- 
munerative as it is. But even if, for a moment, 
one grants the distinction between the man who 
avowedly and openly makes his living by insurance 
commissions and the groom who snatches a com- 
mission from the pocket of his own master and 
employer, who pays him a wage to perform other 
duties, there can be no distinction between this 
latter and the clerk who persuades his employer to 
insure with the Mutual Swindle “ because the clerk 
has a friend in the Mutual Swindle that it will 
be doing a good turn to.” If you stop this class 
of business, where are you to draw the line? 
Are insurance agents never to transact any other 
business, and must no man who transacts any 
other business venture to supplement his income by 
insurance business? It is, in fact, absolutely im- 
possible to draw the distinction between legitimate 
and illicit commissions so far as law-making is con- 
cerned. One may personally feel disgust at one 
class and sanction another, but probably no two 
persons would agree as to where exactly to mark 
off the one from the other. Take even the grossest 
cases, the cases which particularly have brought the 
subject to the fore, the giving of large commissions, 
absolutely secretly, for introducing the giver of the 
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commission to a person of distinction and influence, 
a person who will be of service in the carrying on of 
the commission-giver’s business and enable him to 
make profits. Such a state of affairs is scandalous, 
pernicious, subversive of all sense of commercial 
and social integrity, a very scandal to our civilisation 
and a source of danger to our prosperity, destroying 
all confidence in those in whom we should find 
the soul of honour, So says the eminent lawyer, 
whilst the Incorporated Law Society sanctions the 
receipt by lawyers of commissions for recommending 
insurance companies, printers, auctioneers, stock- 
brokers, and a host of other classes of business, and 
upholds agreements by which one solicitor receives 
a commission from another for the introduction of a 
wealthy and litigious client. Where is the differ- 
ence? Why is one more scandalous than the other ? 
How does the lawyer differ from the doctor who 
receives a commission from chemist and undertaker ? 
Yet the latter is anathema and the former a para- 
gon. And so far as commissions on introductions to 
wealthy and influential people are concerned, is 
there an insurance agent or a wine merchant that 
is not prepared to pay them? Yet your insurance 
agent or your traveller in the wine trade is a 
legitimate vocation. 

The fact is, it is not only—not principally—our 
cooks and our grooms who will be hit by any such 
legislation : it is our sons and our daughters; it is 
not only the company promoter that will suffer, but 
the old established insurance company and the ultra- 
respectable stockbroker; for the truth is that one 
half of the world is a tout in disguise trying to make 
a commission out of the other half, and as long as 
trade exists the system of payment by results— 
commission—will continue. To “suppress” it by 
legislation will only be synonymous with such sup- 
pression as “suppressed measles”—it will not cure 
the complaint, but merely drive it in and hide it, 
and therefore make it doubly to be feared. 








MR. GOULD'S CARTOONS, 





T would be interesting to learn the political views 
of the people who visit the exhibition of Mr. 
Carruthers Gould's political cartoons at the Conti- 
nental Gallery. Why should not the official who 
presides at the turnstile say to everyone who enters, 
“Liberal or Tory, please? Thank you”? 
Such a census would show whether Mr. Gould 
appeals only to one set of partisans, or whether 
the popular love of a keenly humorous pencil tran- 
scends the obligations of party prejudice. Some 
doubt on this score is suggested to our minds by the 
recollection of an exclamation from a distinguished 
writer with Conservative opinions. “Gould!” he 
said, when the name of the caricaturist was men- 
tioned at table: “that’s the man who is so rude 
to Lord Salisbury!” Not much promise here of a 
detached judgment of pictorial humour! Clearly, to 
some minds, not lacking intelligence, Lord Salis- 
bury’s person is sacrosanct, and an artist who draws 
it with a playful eye to its rotund contour violates 
every canon of taste. Probably Leech was known 
to a refined circle in his day as the man who was so 
rude to Lord John Russell. When the Wellington 
statue (the old one) was put up at Hyde Park Corner, 
Leech drew a picture called “Awful Apparition 
to a Gentleman while Shaving,” and representing a 
citizen with a razor in his hand and his hair on end, 
and a gigantic Nose looming through the window. 
Doubtless there were military men who thought 
this an outrage on the saviour of the country. 
“Deuced vulgar fellow, that Leech!” may have 
been the judgment of the Army and Navy Club. 
Still, it must be admitted by impartial wisdom that 
the Duke of Wellington's nose, like Lord Salisbury’s 

figure, lends itself to caricature. 
It must be admitted further that Mr. Gould 





is a much keener politician than Leech was, or than 
Sir John Tenniel ever is. The cartoon of The West- 
minster Gazette is commonly an extremely effective 
piece of Opposition criticism. Mr. Gould is a close 
student of current politics, and he often puts an 
argument with far greater force than that of a 
speech or a leading article. Are you a trifle sceptical 
about Mr. Kruger’s deference to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
pressure? Well, you may read columns on the 
subject with not half the point of the cartoon 
entitled “ The Caterpillar That Won't Come Down.” 
There has been some talk about the sensitiveness of 
caterpillars to the music of brass instruments. A 
blast on the trumpet shakes them off every tree 
within earshot. Mr. Kruger, however, is represented 
as the caterpillar that is quite insensible to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s trumpet. There is the point at a 
glance; no rhetorician could make it so telling. 
Mr. Gould surpasses all caricaturists in the use he 
has made of natural history. His eye roves through 
the animal kingdom, levying tribute from bird, 
beast, and reptile. Asa draughtsman he is inferior 
to some of his contemporaries; but he has more 
original wit than all of them. In the affinities he 
discovers between political man and the lower 
organisms he displays downright genius. The 
Continental Gallery becomes a natural history 
museum where Mr. Balfour gives a new significance 
to the giraffe, Mr. Chaplin to the bustard, Mr. 
Chamberlain to the weasel, and Mr. Jesse Collings 
to the white cockatoo. It is all very “rude,” no 
doubt; but it is a most diverting commentary on 
the unity of creation. Sometimes Mr. Gould is not 
so happy. The chamois does not remind us of Mr. 
Bryce ; nor has the Duke of Devonshire any qualities 
that suggest the grace and agility of the red deer. 
As an expounder of the law, however, Sir Richard 
Webster is a good deal like the Brahmin Bull; 
and if we were to agree with Pythagoras that the 
soul of my grandam might haply inhabit a bird, 
there would be no difficulty in assigning to Mr. 
William Allan the shaggy independence of the 
bison. 

There is a kind of pictorial comedy in which Sir 
John Tenniel has excelled for many years. It is 
entirely divested of political animus, and hits off 
a situation by asimple image drawn from common 
life. Mr. Gould shows at the Continental Gallery 
that he can be equally successful in the same line. 
The occasional amenities which soften the asperity 
of political controversy are delightfully illustrated 
by “ Darby and Joan ’—Mr. Balfour and Sir William 
Harcourt—with Sir William exclaiming coyly, “ Oh, 
Arthur, and did you really like me all the time?” 
Tenniel has never done anything better than the 
companion pictures, “By the Sad Sea Waves” and 
“ Taking the Old Party out.” In the one Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Morley, retired boatmen, intimate 
by that gloom familiar in mariners that the old 
business interests them no more; in the other, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith 
are assuring “ the old party,” a venerable and rather 
timid lady, that she may trust herself to them for a 
row, with no “ cross-currents” to be afraid of. To 
the same category belongs “That Dreadful Dog” 
—Sir John Gorst refusing to quit the Government 
doorstep. These cartoons are in the broad, genial 
style of that fundamental good humour of English 
public life which is the chief witness to the stability 
of our institutions. Still, the original piquancy of 
Mr. Gould’s talent is caustic. It has its most char- 
acteristic play only when he is “rude” to Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. Probably no 
human being dislikes Lord Salisbury, who can make 
biting jests about his opponents without exciting 
their animosity. They feel that he is a good-natured 
man with a literary habit of sarcasm. So Lord 
Salisbury flings epithets about and nobody is seriously 
hurt. Besides, his opponents are cheered by the 
remembrance of the pleasantries he has visited upon 
Mr. Chamberlain, whose relations with the Prime 
Minister even now are not supposed to be those 
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of ardent friendship. This theme supplies Mr. 
Gould with an infinity of satire. His cordial dislike 
of Mr. Chamberlain is never disguised, and he 
pursues that eminent man with untiring raillery. 
Whenever a loose joint is seen in Mr. Chamberlain's 
harness, there an arrow of Mr. Gould's wit is sure to 
quiver. A collection of his quips about the famous 
“long spoon” would alone make a _ portfolio. 
Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain already has it; for we do 
him the justice to believe that he appreciates the 
brilliancy of this critic whom he cannot knock down 
with a quotation from Hansard. 

No politician—not even Disraeli in his early 
days—was ever so freely caricatured as Mr. Cham- 
berlain. The artist who is “rude” to him does not 
seem to ruffle the public equanimity. Anybody 
(with the possible exception of Mr. Jesse Collings) 
may open “The New Struwwelpeter,’ Mr. Gould’s 
political toy-book, at the “ Story of Cruel Joseph” 
without indignant protest. With much felicity 
Mr. Gould has adapted an old picture-book, familiar 
to several generations of German and English 
children, to the characteristics of those public men 
who are the chief subjects of his pencil. “Cruel 
Joseph” pulls the wings off a fly—Mr. Labouchere 
is the fly—and hits “his old nurse Sarum on the 
head.” Bitten by a Boar in the likeness of Mr. 
Kruger, he flies to bed and has a painful vision of 
his adversary sitting on a chair at his bedside with 
a large bottle of medicine, labelled “ For Joseph,” 
and a “long spoon.” Does Mr. Chamberlain wish 
now and then that spoons, long and short, were 
obsolete? Lord Rosebery figures in this entertaining 
work with Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt, 
whose studies of ritual eventually land him in a 
costume of a highly ecclesiastical cut. As the 
book is externally a faithful reproduction of the 
original “English Struwwelpeter,” or “ Shock- 
headed Peter,” it is likely that it may find its 
way into many nurseries, by the oversight of 
parents and guardians, as a genuine book for 
children. We cannot wish them a better introduc- 
tion to the humorous side of distinguished public 
characters. 








THOUGHTS IN AN ANCIENT INN, 





HEN one has sojourned in a rural hostel for 

a few days, the errors of great persons who 
habitually dwell in London become peculiarly clear. 
This is markedly the case when, as during the last 
few days, the trout have been unwilling to rise. 
Had they been in lively humour, we should have 
been absolved from the need to ponder affairs of 
general concern; but they have not, and, conse- 
quently, corrections of certain common apprehen- 
sions have sunk into us, just as the gentle dews of 
eve penetrate a waterproof cloak. In a Hampshire 
inn we are only two hours from town; yet we are 
in such an old-world solitude that there is no in- 
appropriateness in reflecting upon anything that 
chanced within a month. “The past,” said Lord 
Salisbury, “can never be recovered.” All the 
journals and all the thinkers in the towns dis- 
cussed that utterance for many days, and we 
doubt not that it will crop up again in the Reviews 
for July; yet nobody has set forth the obvious 
truth which it suggests. The impossibility is not 
that of recovering the past; the impossibility is to 
get rid of it. We are writing in a room, on the 
Portsmouth Road, where Nelson was wont to con- 
verse after dinner with Lady Hamilton. In the 
courtyard still stands, in lusty middle age, the 
chestnut tree under whose boughs they sate when 
the air of dusk was kind. On the floor above us 
is the room in which George III. slept at in- 
tervals of his pilgrimages on the “ Rocket” stage- 
coach, and the room of Queen Anne, who was used 
to come hither to join in hunting the stag. Samuel 
Pepys, too, tarried at this inn, though no room in 








it bears his name. The house is just as it was in 
the days of those illustrious visitors. It has never 
known the interregnum of the early Victorian 
upholsterer. No one has sat upon a horse-hair chair 
here, or beheld an antimacassar. Someone, it is 
true, has painted the oak panellings; but that is a 
small detail. Coal-gas never shed its murky ray 
within these walls, and, the inn being still immune 
from electricity, we are writing by the light of an 
oil lamp. In short, at this inn the past needs no 
recovering. It has not been lost. All the state of 
things in the neighbourhood is in harmony with 
the antiquity within. Leagues upon leagues of land 
are still unclaimed from the dominion of gorse 
and heather. The sandy highways and by-ways 
cleave deep between immemorial hedgerows. The 
only difference between things now and things as 
they were at an earlier time is that antiquity is 
maturing. 

It may be said, in comment upon this statement, 
that it deals with material things only. Have not 
the conditions of the people been greatly changed ? 
They have not been changed so much as is generally 
assumed. The peasants are still peasants, with 
homely romances and homely tragedies exactly like 
unto those of their remote ancestors. The squires 
are still squires, following the sports traditionally 
associated with their order, and grumbling at in- 
justices to their class such as were unknown in 
olden times. As mankind invariably deplores the 
departure of “the good old days,” in this fact, 
paradoxically, we have a striking illustration that 
the past tends to persist. It persists with a placidity 
which is a rebuke to all febrile habits of thought. In 
the churchyard at Selborne, a village not far off, there 
is a yew tree. A hundred years ago, as measured by 
Gilbert White, it was twenty-three feet in girth; 
now it is twenty-five feet eight inches. Even in size, 
then, despite the passage of a century, it is practic- 
ally the same tree which the famous naturalist 
knew, changed scarce a whit. A hundred years 
hence, someone reflecting exactly as we now are 
will find it still holding out, an embodiment of the 
antiquity which is in no hurry to grow old. Then, 
there is White of Selborne himself. Ina very real 
sense he is with us still. Even in the presence of the 
little grey stone which marks the plot in which he 
sleeps, we cannot say that he is dead. Inas far as 
he affected his fellow-creatures, he is more alive now 
than he was when living. He is not a memory, but 
a force, an expanding force. His knowledge and his 
gentle spirit influence more minds to-day than they 
influenced atany othertime. Asregards the domain 
of mere materiality, the village in which he lived, 
his vicarage, “the Hanger,” the hop-gardens, and the 
fields, are exactly as he left them. We should over- 
crowd our page did we note all the other details in 
this placid region which go to show that the past 
persists. Only let us call attention to a universal 
fact. Additions to the machinery of civilisation are 
being constantly made; but their effect is less to 
abolish the past than to supplement it. Although 
railroads have spread over the land, coaches still 
run. When we notice the zsal with which we 
all, rich and poor alike, protect old masters, old 
prints, old china, and old chairs, valuing them now 
at prices multiplied many times, it becomes evident 
that Christie’s is something much more than a place 
of auction. It is a standing memorial of the ten- 
dency of antiquity to persist. 

Lord Salisbury, of course, will rejoica to agree 
with us. He may even regard what we have written 
as evidence of the fundamental soundness of Con- 
servatism. We, on our part, might with equal force 
argue that, even if it be so, it is evidence also of 
the fundamental soundness of Liberalism. During 
the century which is now closing the country has 
been largely under the governance of Liberalism ; 
and the fact that antiquity has persisted sanctions 
the assertion, disputed by the Tories, that Liberalism 
does not mean revolution. In truth, however, we 
are not writing in a party spirit. We are now, 
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as is proper at times, students of natural history, 
looking at interesting things without party or 
personal bias. In the few words which remain 
to be said, we must touch upon politics; but that is 
only because politics, like the pursuit of happiness 
and of the means of life, is intrinsically inwrought 
in the nature of man. Under the shadow of the 
ancient yew at Selborne it is amusing to reflect that, 
in earnestly debating whether the past can be re- 
covered, Lord Rosebery and the Prime Minister 
were worrying about a mere bagatelle of thirteen 
years. Lord Rosebery wished to get back to “as 
in 1885”; Lord Salisbury considered that to be quite 
impossible. To speak about the past in connection 
with an epoch which began thirteen years ago 
may at first sight seem absurd; yet, strange to 
say, it is not. Even within that time we have an 
illustration of the thesis which has suggested itself 
in our ancient Hampshire hostel. Does not Home 
Rule persist almost as vigorously as the pictures 
and the prints.and the pottery at Christie's? 
Lord Salisbury would doubtless be glad to think 
that it does not; but other statesmen have 
other thoughts. In their view, just as the railroads 
have not abolished the stage-coaches, Home Rule has 
not been superseded by Local Government. Even 
in the days of youth, the past is remarkably capable 
of seeing to its own preservation. 








THE DRAMA. 


“ HALVES "—"“ AN AMERICAN CITIZEN.” 


Tg that two brothers, setting out on their 
K) different ways in life, solemnly promise their 
mother that they will meet that day twenty-five 
years, “pool” whatever fortunes they may have 
amassed in the interval, and “go halves.” This is 
the initial idea of a little comedy by Dr. Conan 
Doyle now running at the Garrick Theatre; and, 
fantastic notion though it is, if you can only get 
yourself to admit it as a possible point of departure, 
you may have some fan, because there is practically 
no limit to the number of developments of which 
the idea is capable. 

For instance :—Twenty-five years later, to the 
day, Brother William, his last ha’penny spent, his 
last crust eaten, staggers into the workhouse. Ah! 
if he only knew where Brother Robert was, and 
could exact the fulfilment of the promise! And his 
mouth waters at the thought of the good square 
meal he would promptly enjoy at Brother Robert's 
expense. Instead of this skilly, old port, and—who 
knows ?—perhaps a shilling cigar! Absorbed in this 
Alnaschar vision, William jostles against the next 
man on the workhouse bench, who turns savagely 
and curses him. It is Brother Robert! ... But 
that would be the pessimist’'s solution, and will not 
do, therefore, for Dr. Conan Doyle, who is all for 
robust optimism. 

Another way :—William and Robert meet on the 
appointed day. Each has acquired a large fortune 
by avarice and humbug, but each guesses the other 
to be poor because each thinks of the other as still 
the raw, honest lad of a quarter of a century ago. 
We know of the changes that life works in our 
own character, but nevertheless are apt to assume 
that people whom we have not seen for a long 
time have stood still in the interval. Accordingly, as 
each fancies that a fulfilment of the compact would 
be to his disadvantage, the pair diplomatise, and 
adduce reasons for laughing, as men of the world, 
at a silly promise given by ignorant boys. It was, 
they finally decide, an “immoral contract,” and, 
with complete satisfaction, they both cry off. 
Thereupon, it appears that each has amassed 
exactly the same capital, And then there is more 
cursing, as they see that, had they stuck to their 
bargain, they would have been in exactly the same 
financial position as at present plus the kudos—so 





valuable to astute business men—attaching to the 
heroic fulfilment of a sentimental duty.... But 
that would he the ironeist’s way, and Dr. Conan Doyle 
is nothing if not simple and straightforward. 

For a third shot :—You can imagine William and 
Robert meeting casually twenty-five years after 
their promise. They make no allusion to it. They 
do not enquire about one another’s incomes. They 
just meet, “ pass the time of day,” engage in a keen 
discussion about the prospects of the English eleven 
in the next test match against the Australians, and 
part. In fact, they simply converse like any other 
pair of brothers about indifferent topics. They did 
so yesterday, and will do so again to-morrow. This 
particular day has no significance for them. The 
day is not connected in their minds with any 
promise. They have clean forgotten it... . But that 
would be the realist’s development, and Dr. Conan 
Doyle is an incorrigible idealist. 

It is time, perhaps, to indicate the author’s own 
way of treating the idea. On the appointed day 
Brother Robert returns from Mexico to find Brother 
William a fairly prosperous country doctor—thanks 
to the pinching and scraping and book-keeping-by- 
double-entry of his wife. Mrs. William has lost not 
only her youth but her better nature in this process 
—she has become hardened, she can think only of 
money. And when she learns of the solemn com- 
pact—which William has foolishly kept from her 
knowledge all through their married life—she is 
naturally terrified for her savings. Is Brother 
Robert rich or poor? Brother Robert tells inter- 
minable stories of his mining experiences in Mexico 
which alternately raise and depress Mrs. William’s 
hopes; at one moment he seems a millionaire, at 
another a pauper. For Robert sees the meaning of 
the lady’s anxious enquiries into his affairs, and 
resolves to baffle them—just “to test” the characters 
of his brother and sister-in-law. He carries the test 
rather far—so far, indeed, as to let the lady quit 
her husband's roof in disgust when William (suppos- 
ing Robert to be a pauper) declares his intention 
of abiding by the solemn compact. And it is 
not until the lady has come back chastened and 
repentant that Robert reveals—what, of course, we 
have guessed all along—that he had made a large 
fortune, half of which is now to reward the virtuous 
William. From a common-sense point of view, of 
course, Robert's trickery, with its serious results 
on William’s household, is abominable. But the 
standards of ordinary human life and character 
are not applicable to what is to all intents and 
purposes a fairy tale. I only mention the point 
because work of this class is generally held up 
ac, above all things, “ wholesome,” a “ welcome 
correction to nasty problem plays,” and so forth; 
and I have some difficulty in perceiving the 
*‘ wholesomeness” of a picture of life which is 
based, to say the least of it, upon a queer 
code of conduct. For the rest, Dr. Doyle writes 
pleasantly and freshly, without any pretence to 
subtlety of characterisation or to adroitness of 
dramatic construction. He approaches the theatre 
de cour léger with all the old stock-in-trade of 
ingénues, comic love-making, and faithful family 
servants who bestow their hard-earned savings upon 
ruined masters. And as he is a modest, sensible 
man, I take it he will be the first to admit that as a 
work of art Halves does not invite serious considera- 
tion. . . . . Non omnia possumus omnes, as Par- 
tridge observed, and so we need not be surprised if 
the creator of “ Sherlock Holmes” does not happen 
to be a born dramatist into the bargain. Mr. James 
Welch and Mr. Brandon Thomas are the two 
brothers—if you think of the different physique 
of these two actors, you will know which plays 
which—and Miss Geraldine Olliffe is the wife. 

An American company, headed by Mr. Nat 
Goodwin and Miss Maxine Elliott, are now at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, playing with that bright- 
ness and gusto which one expects from American 
companies plays of the somewhat crude description 
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which one has also learned to expect from the same 
quarter. The Cowboy and the Lady, by Mr. Clyde 
Fitch, was a piece of Bret Hartean inspiration which 
hurried you from the delights of a ‘‘cake walk” to 
the absurdities of a trial seene compared with which 
the Dreyfus court-martial was a model of pedantic 
legality. This was soon withdrawn for An American 
Citizen, by Mrs. Madeleine Ryley, a curious hotch- 
potch of eccentric wills, impossible marriages “ of 
convenience ”’ turned, after various arbitrary delays, 
into marriages of affection, jokes from the American 
Sunday papers, villains from melodrama, and Christ- 
mas sentiment from Dickens. Mr. Nat Goodwin is a 
comedian of sly and dry humour, and Miss Maxine 
Elliott a beautiful woman with what beautiful 
women are sometimes said to lack, a keen sense of 


fun. A. B. W. 








THE OPERA. 





\GE first new, or comparatively new, work pro- 
duced this season at Covent Garden is the Fro e 
Leandre—written by Boito,composed by Mancinelli— 
which was heard for the first time at the end of last 
season. Habent sua fatalibretti ; and the fortunes of 
the libretto of Hro e Leandre have indeed been strange. 
One of Boito’s finest poems, it was in the first instance 
set to music by Boito himself, who, habitually dis- 
satisfied with his own music, destroyed the score 
after a single performance. Then Bottesini obtained 
permission to reset the libretto, not in its original 
form of cantata but as an opera; and the work, as 
remodelled by Bottesini, was brought out and per- 
formed with considerable success. Finally, Signor 
Mancinelli, invited to compose a cantata for the 
last Norwich Festival, took for his literary and 
dramatic groundwork the poem of Fro e Leandre, 
which its author had originally intended to be the 
basis of a cantata. Seeing, however, a considerable 
chance of getting his work produced at Covent 
Garden—where he has for so many years been 
principal musical conductor—he so treated it that it 
might be given with equal facility as a cantata in 
the concert room or as an opera on the lyric stage. 
For the latter purpose the libretto of Fro e Leandre 
contains scarcely enough dramatic substance, espe- 
cially when the opera is in three acts. Boito, 
however, has given dramatic complexity to the 
simple legend by the introduction of a High Priest, to 
whose wicked attentions Hero is exposed, and through 
whose jealousy the final catastrophe is brought 
about. For to save the honour of the young priestess, 
Leander throws himself into the sea in the midst of 
such a storm that there is no chance of his being 
able to reach the opposite shore. The choral music 
of the Temple is exceedingly fine; and admirably 
dramatic are the passionate duets for the two 
lovers. It would have been agreeable to have heard 
Melba and Jean de Reszke in the parts of Hero 
and Leander ; in which case the success of Signor 
Mancinelli’s cleverly constructed and very melodious 
opera would have been most striking. But the 
public does not go in large numbers to hear operatic 
performances in which there are no stars; and there 
is no star in the cast of Fro e Leandre, though the 
three leading parts are finely played by Mdlle. 
Strakosch and M. Saléza as the lovers, and by M. 
Plangon as the High Priest. 

Mr. Isidore de Lara’s Messaline, now in rehearsal 
at the Royal Opera, is described in the libretto as 
drame lyrique, in the score as tragédie lyrique; 
and the latter description is the more correct of 
the two. The libretto is the work of M. Armand 
Silvestre and of M. Eugéne Morand—one of the 
translators of Hamlet in the Sarah Bernhardt 
version. Of leading characters there are but three 
— Messalina herself, and two stern brothers from 
some distant province of the empire, who have come 
to Rome to see the splendour and the iniquity of the 
capital—to see, to wonder, and to protest. It is the 





infamous reputation of the Emperor's wife that above 
all shocks the young men, Hurés and Hélion by name, 
when suddenly Hurés finds himself in her presence, 
and at once succumbs to the influence of her irre- 
sistible charms. Hurés and Hélion, formerly in- 
separable, are now parted, and Hélion wonders what 
has become of his brother. After a time Messalina 
has had enough of Hurés. “Tu m’‘as lassée,” she 
says; the word lassée being, of course, suggested by 
the lassata of the Latin poet. Hurés is in despair. 
Meanwhile Messalina has been much struck by the 
manly beauty of Hélion, who is a gladiator and a 
killer of wild beasts. Hélion is fascinated by her, 
and enslaved ; and as Hurés is worrying the Empress 
with his protestations and his despair—until at last 
from complaints and lamentations he proceeds to 
threats and violence—there is, in this situation, 
nothing left for Hélion to do but to save her from 
the man who is attacking her by putting him to 
death. Then, to his horror, he finds that he has 
killed his brother. The scene takes place in a 
darkened box at the circus; and Hélion, after 
cursing Messalina, throws himself into the arena 
to become the prey of the lions. 

The libretto, written without any direct or, at 
least, without any apparent view to musical setting, 
is a fine poem, and, considered as an independent 
work, may be read with interest and admiration. The 
incidental personages of the piece are characteristic 
types of Roman life—such as a galley-slave, a verse- 
reciter, an actor from Alexandria, a vendor of 
iced water, a blind musician; the male chorus, 
composed of citizens, singing jestingly of the 
Emperor Claudius and the wife who so notoriously 
betrays him; the female chorus of Messalina’s court 
—ladies and women of various classes, especially 
courtesans. Messalina will be impersonated—as at 
the Monte Carlo Opera House, where the work was 
first produced only a few months ago—by Mdme. 
Heglon, of the Paris Opéra: Hurés by M. Renaud, 
and Hélion by M. Alvarez. In the original cast 
the part of Hélion, the gladiator, was taken by 
Tamagno. 








HOW DRIFFIELD CAME HOME, 





K* ae sat at her writing-table in the 
sunny sitting-room facing east, with the view 


.of the Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. She 


was beginning to be successful, and could now afford 
herself a cosy little flat, prettily furnished, and 
almost everything she wanted, except—except—— 

Katharine was twenty-nine; bright-eyed and 
brave-hearted, and without the slightest objection 
to battling with the world—only, this sunny morn- 
ing, with the sparrows twittering about the chimney- 
pots and the river flashing between the grey lines 
of buildings, she bowed her head over the unfinished 
manuscript, and her whole soul cried, 

“If this could have come two years ago!” 

Oa the writing-table stood a cabinet photo- 
graph of a man ina Norfolk jacket—a man a little 
older than Katharine, seemingly, and with a black 
moustache, but presenting to the world the same 
dancing eyes and impudent chin. They had worried 
through hard times together in dingy lodgings very 
unlike these; he had carried the copy to unsympa- 
thetic editors to save postage, and she had mended his 
socks and looked up his referencer, and both had 


Starved, feasted, despaired, been happy ! 


And then—a short fifteen months ago—Stephen 
Driffield had got his chance. He went with a 
scientific expedition to the Pamirs ; and there was a 
deliriously happy, joyously miserable, packing-up 
aud leave-taking. By that time there was a new 
element imported into the frank, genial comradeship. 
Stephen went and got engaged the week before, so 
there were three in that parting instead of two. 

Katharine never had any smallness or petty 
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jealousy about her; she was quite ready to love 
the girl for Stephen's sake, and when the news came 
that the expedition was a failure, and that what 
remained of it was coming back without him, the 
two sobbed broken-heartedly in each other's arms. 
Katharine was practically alone in the world; the 
girl had her father and mother and family, but they 
had not much approved of Stephen, and gave her 
little sympathy. She was rather a helpless weight 
in her grief, and Katharine had so much to do to 
comfort her that she had no time to reflect on her 
strong and weak points. Besides, she was just find- 
ing out that it is possible to work even when your 
heart is broken, and that life under such circum- 
stances may even become endurable. 

The girl did not appreciate this aspect of work, 
and inwardly thought Katharine a little hard; but 
she continued to call, and lie upon the sofa, if there 
was one, or the bed if there was not, and interrupt 
Katharine’s writing, and finally go away in tears, 
declaring she could never be happy again, and 
there was nothing for it but to turn Romanist 
and go into a convent, and she was surprised at 
Katharine. Katharine would return to her work 
with an impatient sigh, and wonder if she was in- 
deed growing hard and cynical—she was beginning 
to find this sort of thing a bore. After a time she 
went further, and wondered whether, if Stephen 
had lived and married the girl, he might not like- 
wise—but there she checked herself. 

It was a year that day since the news came, and 
she sat with her head bowed over her copy, and 
Stephen’s photograph looking at her across it. And 
then she pulled herself together. The story was not 
half done—and it must be sent off by that evening's 
post. She glanced at the portrait. 

“No, no, Steve; I'm not giving in!” she said 
aloud, and dashed her hand across her eyes. She 
had not heard the door-bell ring, or steps in the 
passage, and a smart, imperative rapping at the door 
made her start violently. Before she had time 
to say “Come in” a radiant apparition, in the 
freshest of summer gowns and the gauziest of hats, 
piled up with a whole flower-garden, advanced into 
the room. The new-comer had fluffy light hair, in- 
fantine blue eyes, and a pretty face spoilt by a 
foolish touch of powder under her white tulle veil. 
Katharine, standing up straight in her black dress, 
suddenly looked weird and gaunt and old, and felt 
something like it, too, as she held out a not very 


cordial hand. But the girl rushed by it and seized, 


her round the neck. 

“Oh! Kathy, dear, I felt I must come to see 
you,” she began—and then, somehow, Katharine’s 
unresponsiveness, her mourning, and perhaps a 
glimpse of the photograph on the writing-table, 
struck a chill through her, and she drew back. 
“ Perhaps I’m disturbing you?” 

“Oh, no,” said Katharine, only half truthfully. 
“ Sit down, Sylvia.” She could not say, “I am very 
glad to see you”’—it stuck in her throat. “ Where 
have you been all this while?” 

But Sylvia was nervous, and played with her 
bangles. What she had come to say was not so easy, 
after all, with"those two pairs of eyes—the real and 
the pictured—upon her. 

“I—I thought we were really friends, Kathy— 
and—and—you'd wish me to be happy.” 

“ OF course I wish you to be happy.” Katharine 
was not going to help her out. 

“ And—and—I know he——” Sylvia began to cry. 

Katharine had thought herself hard, but she was 
not cruel or vindictive. She knew Sylvia well 
enough not to have quite disbelieved the rumour 
that had reached her yesterday. And it did not 
move her indignation as it would once have done. 
Only it was hard to be left alone like this—the only 
one to remember him. So brave, so brilliant, so 
loving—and forgotten already ! 

* Don’t cry, Sylvia, and tell me all about it,” she 
said, more gently than she had thought possible. 
“ T heard something—about your being engaged.” 





But Sylvia was crying more than ever. 

“T know you'll be angry with me, Kathy—you're 
so stern and good, and you have such high ideals ; 
but, you know, everybody can’t be like you. And 
I'm only twenty-three. And I did care for Jim. 
And he couldn’t—have—have—expected ” Here 
Sylvia became incoherent. Stephen was a name she 
disliked, and she had always insisted on calling him 
by his second. “ And I don’t know whether—I mean 
I'm not sure—I could have made him happy in the 
end. You see, I’m not intellectual like you, Kathy 
—I don’t think it’s nice for a woman to be so in- 
tellectual—-and he expected so much, dear Jim did. 
I don’t think I should have suited him. He——” 

But Katharine felt as if she could not bear much 
more. 

“ Who is it?” she asked, almost sharply. 

“ His name’s Parkinson,” murmured Sylvia, play- 
ing with a delicate glove—* Dick Parkinson. I don’t 
suppose you know him. Son of Parkinson at the 
big soap works. But he isa perfect gentleman. He 
was at Oxford with Gilbert.” The glove was half 
off now—far enough to show an enormous, crudely- 
blazing diamond hoop. Katharine looked at it in 
silence. Sylvia had slipped her other hand into her 
pocket and taken out a little box. “I ought to 
have let you have this back before. I—I couldn't 
come, and I was afraid to send it through the post. 
I—I—oh! don't look like that, Katharine! I know 
—I'm quite sure—poor Jim—if he could have known 
—he’d have said——” 

Katharine sat gazing at the ring she held in her 
hand—the ring she had helped Driffield choose. 
And Driffield was dead, and his ring was no longer 
wanted, and—— 

“When are you going to be married?” asked 
Katharine. 

“TI don’t quite know,” lisped Sylvia, subduing her 
tears. “ Dick wants it in July, but I say that’s too 
soon—I couldn’t possibly have my things ready. 
Juliet and Evelyn are to be bridesmaids, and I 
should have liked to ask you, only rE 

“Me, Sylvia? No, thank you; it could not be.” 

“Oh, well! you needn't be offended. I don’t 
think you are at all kind or sympathetic, Katharine. 
I suppose I've been disturbing you at your work— 
that’s what you always used to tell me. Well, good- 
bye. I should have thought that for poor Jim’s 
sake you wouldn’t have been so unkind.” 

It was not patience or self-control so much as a 
sense of utter hopelessness that made Katharine 
take leave of her quite calmly, and even tell her 
she hoped she would be happy. It was no use being 
angry with anyone like that—her one wish was 
that Sylvia would go. And Sylvia went at last. 

As soon as she heard the hall-door click, Kath- 
arine threw herself down and buried her face in the 
sofa, and sobbed, as if she had never felt the bitter- 
ness of loss before. 

“ Oh, Steve! Steve! Steve!” she cried; “J don’t 
forget !—I won't forget!” 








She was writing once more. She would not go to 
lunch till she had done at least three more pages. 

The door-bell rang. There was a man’s voice in the 
hall. ... The interview must have upset her nerves 
strangely, and made her fancy resemblances where 
none existed—or why did she tremble that way? A 
step approached the door; Katharine tried to stand 
up, and could not—there was a mist before her eyes, 
a rushing in her ears. . . . And again there was 
someone standing in the doorway—not Sylvia... . 

“Kath!” he said. “ Why, Kath! don’t look so 
scared |” 

“Steve! Steve! dear old man !—if it’s you come 
back to comfort me I'm not afraid! I'd rather have 
you dead than anyone else living!” 

But the next moment Steve had caught her in 
strong, living arms. 

“ Why, Kath, poor old Kath! didn’t you get my 
letter, little girl? And have you thought me dead 
all this time?” 
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These things don’t often happen, and one is apt 
to wonder how the living would take them if they 
did. Here, at least, there was no mistake about 
Driffield’s being welcome back again. . . . 

It might have been an hour or two later that 
Driffield picked up the little box on the writing- 
table, saying, ‘“ What's this?” and opened it, and 
looked at her with an unspoken question on his lips. 
Katharine only cried, “Oh! Steve!” and wondered 
how to tell him. But it had never been the custom 
of these two to beat about the bush. 

“ How did this get here, Kath?” 

“Sylvia brought it. She was here to-day.” 

“She's engaged, then. Who is it?” 

“One of the Parkinsons—of the soap-works.” 

Driffield whistled, and then— 

“Thank God!” he said. 

“ Steve /” 

“Have I shocked you, Kath? The truth is——” 

“Oh! no—no! Only I was so dreading—the 
shock for you!” 

‘Were you? Well, I am afraid it’s rather a 
relief than otherwise. You see—well, it would be 
too long to explain—but after weeks and months 
in lonely places it was somehow borne in upon me 
that I'd made a mistake. The feeling was always 
particularly strong after reading her letters. I 
didn’t want to give way to it, but I used to wonder 
sometimes whether I shouldn’t have a tough job 
keeping to my bargain when I came back. And 
now she’s saved me the trouble.” 

They were standing before the writing-table, 
Katharine a little behind Stephen, looking over his 
shoulder (they were nearly of a height), and digging 
the point of her chin into it. 

“Ow! You're at your old tricks still. Come 
round here where I can get at you, and let me look 
at you again! I suppose you'll do away with this, 
now?” And he took hold of her sleeve. 

“Yes; and there’s something else I shall have 
to do.” 

‘What ?” 

“Countermand a memorial brass! You didn’t 
know I've just had £150 for my new book!” 


A, WERNER. 








BOTTICELLI'S PRIMAVERA. 





IN THE ACCADEMIA AT FLORENCE, 


A RE they fair things, or foul, that you know, 
You wind-wafted image of Spring? 

Does your smile, which creeps furtive and slow, 
Speak of snares that outwitted a wing? 

Or dawneth the mirth of the year, 
Elemental, and soft, in your eyes, 

Through a gleam coming close on a tear, 
Such as April will call to the skies? 


O what lore of the Dark do you know— 
Of glades where all hours seem the same? 
Did you pry where the magic roots grow— 
Did you taste, and grow wise, as you came 
In your vagrant flight through the wood ? 
Or did each little pure-petalled star 
You had set in your chaplet prove good 
Against harm, when you wandered afar ? 


And wan Sibyl—what things do you know 
Of false deeds, and fell, i’ the world? 
Are those pale-tinted tresses that blow 
Round your brow, and your throat, only curled 
By chance to the semblance of snakes ? 
Or ... were yonder faint coils caught and 
twined 
By a hand that caresses—and breaks 
At the turn of a panther-like mind ? 


** Be they fair things, or foul, that I know ”— 
So stands the reply which I find 

In her silence; “J will you to go 
With my riddle unsolved, with your mind 





Dimmed by doubt ; for lo! I allure, 
And subdue eyes of men, through control 
Of the Veil I keep drawn and secure, 
Between them and the deeps of my soul !” 


ELSIE HIGGINSOTHAM. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





For THE KNAPSACK. 


N anthology possessing all the best excuses for 
an anthology, Mr. E. V. Lucas’s “The Open 

Road: A Little Book for Wayfarers” (London: 
Grant Richards), suggests two reflections which 
contain between them the exact compliment Mr. 
Lucas ought to wish for :—(1) “ Why has nobody 
done this before?’ and (2) “I am glad that no- 
body has done it before.” For as Walt Whitman 
observes :— 
Here is adhesiveness, it is not previously fashioned, it is @ 

propos. 
It “aims at nothing but providing companionship 
on the road for city-dwellers who make holiday.” 
It has “ no claims to completeness of any kind ”"— 
which is the right attitude, and has the additional 
advantage of getting rid of the critics. For a little 
book of this kind to attain completeness, or to escape 
waywardness, would be to stand self-condemned. 
To quote Whitman again :— 
Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous criticisms, 
Strong and content I travel the open road. 
The earth, that is sufficient. 
I do not want the constellations any nearer, 
I know they are very well where they are, 
I know they suffice for those who belong to them. 

To be sure, Mr. Lucas cannot hope to get quite 
away from querulous criticism: if wise, he will not 
desire to. To want to improve the book a little is 
the honestest compliment we can pay him. I myself, 
for example, would add a passage or two from 
Borrow, the opening lines of “ Hyperion,” a page of 
Sterne at least (Uncle Toby’s siege operations, and 
possibly, with excisions, an adventure of Tristram in 
the South of France). I miss Hogg’s “ That’s the 
way for Billy and me”—yes, and “Kilmeny.” The 
section headed “ Night and the Stars” seems to me 
inadequate without a passage from Stevenson’s 
“Donkey in the Cevennes”; yet I would rob it of 
Sidney’s “ With how sad steps, O Moon,” to insert 
elsewhere his ‘' Highway, since you my chief 
Parnassus be.” And I would give the section more 
solemnity by adding Browning's “Johannes Agri- 
cola.”” Also I desiderate a pet extract or two from 
Walton, Lamb’s “ Mackery End,” or “ Oxford in the 
Long Vacation,” a little more Hazlitt, a bit of old 
coaching (say from Washington Irving or ‘Tom 
Brown's School days”’), atouch of Meredith (who can 
sing of the Open Road as well as any man), some- 
thing from Hakluyt, let us say, to give the true 
note of traveller's wonder at a terra incognita ; 
Goldsmith with his flute, or Johnson in his character 
of cockney on tour. And I have the impudence to 
believe I could select, to strengthen Mr. Lucas’s 
section on ‘The Sea,” a passage or two conveying 
the 

mystic spell 
Which none but sailors know or feel, 
And none but they can tell. 


All this, however, is but an oblique way of: 


praising the book, which is altogether a surprising, 
charming, and most satisfactory little success. Mr. 
Lucas does not stumble on the threshold. His 
opening with Fitzgerald's 

"Tis a dull sight 

To see the year dying... 
is as absolutely right as it is unexpected. Dextro 
pede concipitur. Were it not for its metrical way- 
wardness this lyric would surely rank among the 
finest gems in the language. As it is, this very 
waywardness sets the note. We don’t want per- 
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fection on the open road, but broken music, snatches 
of song, “a phrase or two for the feet to step to 
and the mind to brood on when the rest is over.” 
Soon we come on Mr. Yeats’s incomparable “ Innis- 
free,” scarcely hiding metrical perfection under 
apparent metrical way wardness— 


for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket 
sings ; 
These midnights all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


If I, who criticised Mr. Yeats’s criticism last 
week, could tell how that music has haunted me 
by the hour to the pulse of a tiller and the lift 
and slide of a small boat running before the seas 
for home! 


My own jadgment would exchange the extract 
from Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s “ Pagan Papers,” on p. 
14, for something from Stevenson’s “ Walking Tours” 
or Hazlitt’s ess4y; but only on condition the levy 
upon Mr. Grahame were made up in another place. 
Mr. Lucas has found happy surprises for us in Mr. 
Thompson's “ A May Burden,” Mrs. Meynell's “The 
Lady of the Lambs,” his extracts from Gervase 
Markham and John Nysen’s cricketing gossip—all 
chosen with absolute rightness, yet each bringing its 
emall stock of pleasure at the discovery of our 
editor's cleverness. Among his autumn lays I want 
to see Hood's ode included, and under “ Garden and 
Orchard ” a description of an ideal garden such as 
“E. V.B.” once extracted from the pages of The 
Carthusian to bedeck her “ Praise of Gardens.” Half 
the joy of musing in a garden lies in imagining what 
your own garden is going to be when the world 
recognises your merits and allows you the means to 
choose your demesne and leisure to lay it out. 
Barring the omission of “To Meadows” I have to 
praise the singular skill of the selections from 
Herrick. Marvell's “Upon Appleton House” was 
obviously too long for inclusion, and Temple seems 
to have gone out of fashion; but I think Denis the 
Burgundian might have found a corner in some 
hostelry upon the Open Road. 


We who live in the country the year round have 
to remember that Mr. Lucas provides “ companion- 
ship for city-dwellers who make holiday,” and that 
city-dwellers take their holiday in the summer. He 
allows us autumn: he includes—a charming conces- 
sion—Gervase Markham’s instructions for compound- 
ing the music of the kennel— 


If you would have your kennel for sweetness of ery, then 
you must compound it of some large dogs, that have deep 
solemn Mouthes, and are swift in spending, which must, as it 
were, bear the base in the consort; then a double number of roaring 
and loud wringing Mouthes, which must bear the counter-tenor : 
then some hollow, plain, sweet Mouthes, which must bear the 
mean or middle part ; and so with those three parts of musick 
you shall make your ery perfect. 


(what exquisite prose it is, too! reminding us as it 
dwells upon this grace of life that literature, too, is 
one of life’s graces. Imagine Gervase Markham as 
one of the “literary profession”!) But “when 
blood is nipp’d and ways be foul,” Mr. Lucas deserts 
us. We must seek elsewhere for the praise of 
skating, for instance, or of duck-shooting— 


It is not in the winter 
Our loving lot is cast— 


in these pages. But your true countryman can ill 
spare such pictures as Thoreau’s of Concord River— 


It is worth while to make a voyage up this stream, if you go 
no further than Sudbury, only to see how much country there 
is in the rear of us; great hills and a hundred brooks, and farm- 
houses, and barns and haystacks you never saw before, and men 
everywhere—Sudbury (that is, Southborough) men, and Way- 
land, and Nine-Acre-Corner men, and Bound Rock, where four 
towns bound on a rock in the river—Lineoln, Wayland, Sudbury, 
Concord. Many waves are here agitated by the wind, keeping 
nature fresh, the spray blowing in your face, reeds and rushes 
waving; ducks by the hundred, all uneasy in the surf, in the 
raw wind, ready to rise, and now going off with a clatter and a 
whistling like riggers straight for Labrador, or else circling 





round first, with all their paddles briskly moving, just over the 
surf, to reconnoitre you wefore they leave these parts; gulls 
wheeling overhead, musk-rats swimming for dear life, wet and 
cold, with no fire to warm them by that = know of; their 
laboured homes rising here and there like haystacks; and 
countless mice and moles and winged titmice along the sunny, 
windy shore; cranberries tossed on the waves and heaving up 
and down on the beach their little red skiffs beating about 
among the alders .... 


—and so on through one of the most delightful of 
winter pictures ever drawn. “ You shall see men 
you never heard of before, whose names you don’t 
know, going away down through the meadow with 
long ducking guns, with water-tight boots 
Such a picture it was not Mr. Lucas’s business to 
include; but it is not to be omitted from country 
delights. Yet even the city-bred wayfarer must 
feel how much meaning the sound of running water 
imparts to the hour he loiters away near his night's 
lodging. And for this hour I would have the 
passage beginning — 

Rivers must have been the guides which conducted the 
footsteps of the first travellers. They are the constant lure, 
when they flow by our doors, to distant enterprise and adventure, 
and by a natural impulse the dwellers on their banks will at 
length accompany their currents to the lowlands of the globe, or 
explore at their invitation the interior of continents. 


—this and a few sentences out of “ Will o’ the Mill.” 
Let us unite to send the book into a second edition 
and give Mr. Lucas his opportunity to satisfy us all. 


A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 





LORD CHARLES BERESFORD ON CHINA. 


THe Break-up oF Curna. By Lord Charles Beresford. 
London and New York: Harper & Brothers, 


F the Associated Chambers of Commerce expected 

that Lord Charles Beresford’s mission would supply 
any new light upon the troubled situation in the 
Far East, any comprehensive elucidation of future 
trading possibilities, or any practical suggestions 
for a solution of the difficult Chinese puzzle, it is to 
be feared that they have been disappointed. If, on 
the other hand, they desired to arouse public atten- 
tion to Chinese affairs by the selection of an agent 
with an attractive personality and the gift of 
picturesque speech, their object may have been 
attained. The anticipations formed as to the nature 
of the promised report, the numerous interviews, 
and the flood of oratory which accompanied the 
progress of the mission across the United States, 
have unquestionably stimulated curiosity and tended 
to bring the question of Chinainto fresh prominence. 
The report proves, however, to be a moderately 
illuminating production. Thereis a kind of gazetteer 
of the ports visited, with some appropriate statistics. 
There are audiences with mandarins, who generally 
express the same vague sentiments and receive in 
return the same excellent advice. There are endless 
addresses illustrative of varying degrees of local 
literary talent and embodying numerous grievances. 
We obtain a mass of information, much of which 
must already have been in the possession of the 
Associated Chambers or could have been obtained 
through the medium of the post, and we derive 
more or less confirmation of some nebulous impres- 
sions with which we were already equipped. The 
matter is often valuable, but Lord Charles Beresford 
leaves the process of digestion to the unaided reader. 
We want to be told what it all means, and the 
insight remains to be supplied. Railways, for ex- 
ample, are the key to the situation. If China is to 
be regenerated and opened to trade, it can only be 
by their agency. From the international point of 
view, the projected lines are of the highest import- 
ance. Yet the bare twelve pages out of a total of 
480 which form the chapter on railways, contain 
scarcely more than a catalogue of routes adopted or 
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suggested, and the explanatory map is open to 
much criticism. “In China,” as Lord Charles 
Beresford justly says, 

“eommercial and political questions cannot be separated. I 
have, therefore, endeavoured to show in my report that future 
commercial success and prosperity depend entirely upon the 
treatment of the present situation. In my humble opinion— 
an opinion strongly supported by every British community in 
China—the policy adopted by the British Government now will 
determine the life of British trade with China in the future.” 


“Clear thought and decisive action—qualities 

that have been conspicuously absent from our 
dealings with China during the late difficulties "— 
are, therefore, the principal needs at the present 
moment. The Government, as some of its supporters 
admit, has never had a Far Eastern policy except 
that of “saving its face,” which was borrowed 
from Peking. For want of any realisation of facts 
accomplished and inevitable, Lord Salisbury has 
devoted himself to futile attempts to thwart Russian 
plans carefully matured. The necessary result has 
been ephemeral success loudly trumpeted and quickly 
discredited. The proposal to make Talien-wan a 
treaty port, the acquisition of Wei-hai-wei which 
was advertised as an effective rejoinder to the great 
naval and military station at Port Arthur, and the 
egregious project cf constructing a Chinese railway 
with British capital into Manchuria, are typical 
instances of the way in which time and energy has 
been wasted. The least instructed observer is now 
able to estimate these achievements at their true 
value, and copious criticism has at length induced 
the Foreign Office to promise the patrolling of the 
Yang-tsze and measures of police in inland territory. 
In other words, a tardy move in furtherance of 
direct British interests is in contemplation. All 
measures tending towards the establishment of a 
sphere of influence are, however, strongly deprecated 
by Lord Charles Beresford, who reiterates his adher- 
ence to the exploded theory of the “ open door.” “To 
keep the door open,” he writes, “ the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire must be maintained. To preserve 
that integrity, the organisation of her military 
forces for police protection is necessary.” This is 
obvious; but the integrity ceased when Germany, 
with Lord Salisbury’s full approbation, occupied 
Kiao-Chau and hypothecated the province of Shan- 
tung, and when a Russian sphere, extending to the 
Great Wal), was formally acknowledged. The 
“open door” policy was never practicable except by 
mutual agreement between all the great Powers; 
and Germany, France and Russia had other views. 
The regeneration of China by the agency of an 
organised military force is a mere dream. Lord 
Charles Beresford proposes that the task should be 
undertaken by Great Britain, the United States, 
Germany and Japan—an impossible concert of 
Powers, since the United States, in present circum- 
stances, would agree to no arrangement of this kind, 
while the European situation demands that accord 
with Russia should be the basis of German policy. 
Even if this concert were possible, it would be a 
hopeless instrument for the creation of an effective 
Chinese army, while an army alone could not secure 
the regeneration of China and the change of national 
habits and methods which are the growth of many 
centuries. Feebleness and wholesale corruption of 
the so-called government in China lie at the root of 
the grievances with which the trading communities 
loaded their manifold addresses to Lord Charles 
Beresford. “China,” write the Chinese merchants 
of Hong Kong, 
“requires something much more urgently than an effective army 
and police. Suppose it is possible to furnish China to-morrow 
with a well-disciplined army and a perfectly organised police ; 
we are quite certain that neither force will be sanelaheel in an 
efficient state for a year and a day. China’s corrupt Govern- 
ment and her peculating officials would starve out either or both 
of the forces.” 


The report teems with evidence of the hopeless 
decrepitude of China; but the author nevertheless 
seems to cherish the illusion that the radical reform 








of a system embracing some four hundred millions 
of people is a comparatively simple matter. With 
much greater knowledge Captain Younghusband 
has recently stated in The Times his “ conviction” 
that “ China is too old, too loose-jointed, too brittle, 
to be resuscitated sufficiently to stand by herself. 
If,” he pertinently asks, “she has not been able to 
withstand the comparatively mild pressure of to- 
day, how can it even be expected that she will be 
able to stand against the immensely more powerful 
forces which will be acting against her to-morrow ?” 
Great areas in Burma, Siam, Indo-China, and the 
regions of the Amur have fallen away from her 
control and passed under the easy sway of alien 
nations; and, such is the brittleness of China and the 
lack of national cohesion, that no other country 
could be so easily partitioned. The spirit of nation- 
ality and of patriotism which still remains in Poland 
is unknown in China. The Chinaman is, however, a 
born trader, and he will settle down contentedly 
under any flag that protects him from oppression 
and allows him to exercise what Messrs. Ho Kai 
and Weityuk call his “unchallenged commercial 
acumen.” Even his antipathy to the foreigner is 
largely an artificial product manufactured in their 
own assumed interests by the official classes. 

For the British Empire the question of China 
is vitally important. The pressure of a growing 
population which depends upon trade for existence 
will be increasingly felt. The productive portions 
of the earth’s surface which remain undeveloped by 
the white races are rapidly diminishing, and of these 
undeveloped areas China is by far the greatest and 
the richest. It is natural that the aims of the ex- 
panding Powers should be concentrated upon the 
Far East. An adequate share of the future trade 
of China must at any cost be secured to the Empire; 
but the sense of proportion which is the essence of 
statesmanship is frequently wanting in this country, 
and the Government has so far proved totally in- 
capable of framing a policy in harmony with urgent 
national requirements. In spite of many defects, 
Lord Charles Beresford’s report contains much use- 
ful information. “He has,” said Sir Edward Grey, 
“imparted to this question a brisk and keen 
interest,” which at this critical period is a definite 
gain. A Government which cannot lead may be 
made to follow enlightened public opinion. 


FLY FISHING. 


Fry Fisuinc. By Sir Edward Grey. London: J, M. Dent 
& Co. 

Tus is a charming bock—fresbh, simple, unaffected, 
original; and written by one who freely and frankly 
delights in his sport, and who thoroughly enjoys 
besides, all the accessories and surroundings. Many 
people fish ; comparatively few really appreciate the 
natural charms of the sport, or to the full enjoy, 
observe, identify, the bird, beast, and vegetable 
life amongst which they move. S'r Edward Grey 
is not of these; and some of the most delightful 
bits of the book are the touches of Nature with 
which it abounds and indeed overflows: 

There is so much to be seen and heard in May. There are the 
separate and successive greens of the fresh young leaves of 
different trees, perhaps the most tender and most transient of 
all the colours that leaves or flowers give to any season. . . 
Then there are the great blossoms of May, of which I 
especially value six, all so conspicuous in colour as to compel 
one’s attention, and three of them wonderful in perfume. They 
are the lilac, hawthorn, gorse, horse-chestnut, laburnum, and 
broom. ... 


And again: 

May is the month of fresh leaves and bright shrubs, but 
June is the month in which the water meadows themselves are 
brightest. The common yellow iris, ragged-robin, and forget- 
me-not make rough, damp places gay, and clear water in the 
little runnels amongst the grass sparkle in the sun, 

The keenness of the fisherman, the dislike of con- 
finement, the reveller in Nature appear in every 
line :— 
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There is (in hot June days) the aggressive stiffness of the 
buildings, the brutal hardness of the pavement, the smell of 
the streets festering in the sun, the glare of the light all day 
striking upon hard substances, and the stuffiness of the heat 
from which there is no relief at night. . . . Perhaps you own 
a distant garden which you know by heart, and from which 
occasionally leaves and flowers are sent to you in London; you 
unpack these and spread them out and look at them, spelling 
out from them and recalling to memory what the garden is like 
at this time. . . . At such moments there surges within you a 
_ of resentment and indignation, kept in abeyance during 
the actual hours of hard work, but asserting itself at all other 
on, and you pass through the streets feeling like an unknown 
allen. 


The book is in no sense of the word a text-book 
—and is none the worse for that. The author does 
not profess to describe how it should be done; how 
fish can be and should be caught. And, indeed, on 
the whole, little is to be learnt from books in this 
regard. There are, of course, a few elementary rules 
known to every dry-fly fisherman. But keenness, 
observation, perseverance, self-control (by which 
last our author sets great store), combined with 
experience and opportunity, create, as nothing else 
can create, the successful “dry-fly” fisherman. 
Given the qualities, given the elementary knowledge, 
the bag will depend largely on the personal equation, 
which exists as much in fishing as in any other walk 
of life. In fishing, as in other sports, the hand and 
the eye must be in accord: and it is extraordinary 
how differently a man will fish—and in that term is 
included approach, casting, hooking, and landing— 
on one day as compared to another. On the one day 
he is fit, and all goes right; on the other he is out 
of sorts, and all goes wrong; and each misadventure 
the more certainly produces another. In one thing 
we cordially agree with Sir Edward Grey; any 
limitation of time is oppressive, whether it be due 
to a train, to dinner, or to the shortness of the 
evening rise. 


Part of the charm of the morning rise is the prospect of 
indefinite length. It may only last a short time; but it may go 
on for hours, and you feel at the beginning that its possibilities 
are unknown. There is nothing of this on a late evening rise; 
on the contrary, you feel in a hurry because the time is short. 


If a rising trout will not take your fly you begin to fidget. 


We are given a list of the best and necessary dry 
flies—an unprecedentedly short list, we are glad to see. 
The hundred or more of essential flies—wet flies, it 
is true—of earlier writers has steadily diminished, 
and are now, for all practical purposes, reduced to 
five or six. 

The only new theory in the book—and, indeed, 
what novelty can be expected in fishing lore—is 
that relating to “weeding fish.” Sir Edward 
believes that the hooked trout, after embedding 
itself, seizes hold of the weed with its mouth, and 
that (apart from the twist of the cast round the 
weeds, which often does not take place) the 
powerful resistance of the fish to the steady 
strain is chiefly due to this cause. With him, we 
have often observed that a weeded fish, when 
recovered, has weed streamers hanging from its 
mouth, The theory appears to us to be founded on 
substantial grounds, and is certainly not disposed of 
by the argument (used elsewhere apparently in all 
seriousness) that because a dog, a more intelligent 
creature, does not seize the railing with its teeth 
when he is being dragged along against his will, 
therefore the trout would never think of seizing the 
weed with a similar object! While he was theorising 
on the intelligence of the trout, we could have 
wished that our author had also given us the result 
of his study on the mysteries of “taking short.” 
Such an experienced observer as he must surely 
have come to some conclusion on the subject. We 
should also have appreciated a few hints on how to 
capture the “bulger” and the “tailer”; but per- 
haps Sir Edward despises such fish—or at least the 
tailer—and leaves them severely alone. 

But the book is by no means confined to the 
fascinating sport of “dry-fly” fishing. The “ wet” 
fly has its fair share, but it rightly takes a second 





place. There is a capital chapter on the sea-trout 
—the most sporting of fish—and one on the salmon. 


After June is over, good though some days in July may be, 
I own that a certain feeling of restlessness comes over me. . . . 
As the summer goes on it is felt more and more that the glory 
of the woods of the South of England is over, that they have 
subsided into a sombre monotony and silence which will last 
till autumn. One feels, too, that the water meadows are a 
little too soft, and that the air lacks freshness; and so, without 
consciously desiring a change, one begins to think of rocks and 
keener air. The even-flowing chalk stream, with its mills and 
dams and hatches, the river which is so clear and gentle, so 
docile and perfectly under control, seems just a little tame, til! 
at last there rises up before one’s mind the full-formed images 
: rough, noisy streams and great brown pools clearing after a 

ood. 


The four salmon flies advocated in the book are 
the Jock Scott, the Wilkinson, the Black Doctor, and 
the Torrish. But, like Sir Herbert Maxwell, who has 
another four, Sir Edward Grey is content to admit 
that any other four patterns would probably prove 
equally killing—or the reverse. And, indeed, why 
should they not be? For who can tell of the salmon 
whence he cometh or whither he goeth; what he 
eateth or why he eateth it? His feeding haunts are 
unknown. He goes down to the deep and disappears 
from the ken of man, until he reappears fat, lusty, 
and heavy in the tidal water ready again to ascend 
the river. True, he is probably cut off in his prime, 
or before, by the destructive and salmon-diminishing 
nets. But if he escapes these engines of destruction 
during the all too brief Sabbath, then he may indeed 
give magnificent sport to the fisherman; who, how- 
ever, even then, will be “ dependent for his success 
upon the caprice, whim, temper, curiosity, or any 
chance emotion known to fish, except appetite.” 

If we are to pick out a special chapter from the 
book, we think we like best the recollections of 
Winchester days, and the first initiation into the 
mysteries and delights of dry-fly fishing. 


LABOUR: ITS BANE AND ANTIDOTE. 


Tae WorRKERS, AN EXPERIMENT IN Reatity. By Walter 
A. Wyckoff. London: W. Heinemann. 

Freps, Facrories, AND WorksHoPs. By Prince Kropotkin 
London: Hutchinson & Co, 


No two books could be more unlike than these: 
the one a painfully realistic chronicle of personal 
suffering undergone by an unskilled labourer seek- 
ing employment in a crowded town; the other 
a bureau of industrial statistics widely culled 
and skilfully massed. Yet they are complementary 
to each other. If the first portrays the agonies 
of the unemployed, the second explores the causes 
and indicates the remedies of their compulsory, 
reluctant idleness; the ideal of Prince Kropotkin 
carried out would make the Hobo’s experience im- 
possible. “Hobo” is American for out of work; and 
Mr. Wyckoff’s book, unique probably in narrative 
and conception, gives the adventures of an amateur 
proletarian, a man of means and culture, tramping 
his native land from New York to San Francisco, 
without a penny in his pocket except such as he could 
earn by casual wage. An earlier volume lay chiefly 
in the eastern rural districts; three-fourths of this 
sequel is a picture of life in Chicago. He approaches 
the great city with the expectancy of a philosopher, 
eager to examine from within the vastness of its 
economic and industrial machinery, to fathom the 
depths of its pauper misery, to salute the splendid 
vigour of its higher intellectual and philanthropic 
life. Its immense activity, discernible as he nears 
its outskirts, gives hope of prompt employment; as 
a private in its working army he will hasten to lay 
his finger on the pulse of the machine. A coarse 
refusal meets his first application ; for hours he goes 
from boss to boss amongst the new buildings every- 
where rising, to be met with imperative rejections, 
enforced frequently with a curse. It is early in 
December ; sleet and snow are falling, his thread- 
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bare clothes are dripping, his feet sore and weary, 
his leaking boots pump the slimy pavement water as 
he steps, nor has he eaten since earliest morning. 
The open door of a gospel meeting shows a well- 
warmed hall, and he slips into a vacant seat to be 
accosted by a fellow-wanderer, with whom he strikes 
up a temporary partnership. Turned away from a 
saloon and lodging-house into which they skulk 
surreptitiously for shelter, they crouch down in an 
entry, are dislodged by a watchman with a brutal 
kick, spend the night amid the festering, verminous 
horrors of a casual ward at the police station. Next 
day repeats the crushing round of solicitation and 
repulse, till an overpressed orange dealer hailed 
them as they passed—“ Say, you men, do you want 
a job? Load them oranges, and I'll give you fifty 
cents apiece.” As they plunged at their task, Clark 
was the first to speak. ‘ Fifty cents, partner; fifty 
cents!’ he keptrepeating in anawed undertone; “ we'll 
feed,partner; we'll feed!’ Feed they did, after a forty 
hours’ fast, on generous juicy beef with baked potato, 
limitless bread, and coffee, at a cost of twenty cents, 
swallowing small morsels cautiously with sustained 
restraint; then back to the streets with lighter hearts, 
secure of a lodging for the night. But the money 
is soon spent, and jobs continue scarce; each helps 
the other as he encounters partial luck, with intervals 
of penniless, starved despair which all but drive 
them into crime. At last comes permanent work, for 
Clark in a foundry, for “partner” as hand-truckman 
in a machine factory, where he remains for seven 
weeks. From this he rises to employment better 
paid in the erection of the “ World's Fair” buildings, 
and after six months in the great city, leaves it to 
pursue his westward course. The tale abounds in 
animated incidents and episodes. A poor outcast 
Magdalen presses on them her last coin in their 
extremity. The partner comforts and takes home 
two little girls worn out with prowling for “ grub” 
amongst the refuse baskets of the restaurants; we 
study the inmates of the boarding-house and the 
patient, slaving Mrs. Schultz who keeps it; see the 
horrors of a sweater’s den, attend Socialist gather- 
ings, as to whose creed and aims Mr. Wyckoff is 
curiously uninformed; worship in a fashionable 
church, where the civility shown to the ill-dressed 
workman does not blind him to the contrast between 
himself and the gay, comfortable, well-fed Christians 
who fill the highly-rented pews. Chicago left be- 
hind, the chief interest of the book is gone. There 
are graceful descriptions of Western scenery, an 
idyllic picture of an Iowa farmer’s household, a 
tantalising peep into the gold mines, until San 
Francisco comes in sight, and the great Wanderjahr 
is over. The book will hold its place as a realistic 
portrait of congested, struggling city life, the life 
which neither Mr. Sims’s realism nor Mr. Booth’s 
statistics have revealed to us as they are here 
depicted, from the pen of one who sate in their 
centres, noting their alleviations and their agonies 
by the fierce light of personal experience, with 
educated power of analysis and of sensitive psycho- 
logical interpretation. 

That “ Division of Labour,” the infant phenomenon 
of Adam Smith, has grown into a Frankenstein, is 
the theme of Prince Kropotkin’s book. It subdivided 
handicraft till the ideal workman came to spend his 
life in making the spring of a penknife or the 
eighteenth part of a pin, till skilled artisanship was 
banished from the factory, enjoyment of nature 
from the field. It subdivided geographical humanity 
until each nation had its productive speciality, beyond 
which it might not stray; Russia as corn grower, 
Belgium as cloth maker, England as cotton, iron, coal 
provider. The process made vast fortunes—for the 
few; it doomed the many to lives wearisome and 
monotonous, cut off from nature, science, art, from 
intellectual and moral joy, nursed in aching penury, 
blank stagnation, unlovely squalor, by inequitable dis- 
tribution of the wealth which they themselves create. 
And if these results condemn the system which has 
caused them, the system itself is breaking down. 





The individual workers are in revolt ; chronic indus- 
trial crises proclaim their refusal patiently to endure 
it. The nations are in revolt, challenging successfully 
the old monopolies, substituting production for 
import, supplanting the assumption of severance and 
centralisation by the ideal of “integrated labour.” 
To sustain this thesis a vast array of facts is intro- 
duced. Agricultural Russia has become a manufac- 
turer, supplying her population with her own cotton, 
machinery, pig-iron. Germany, beating England in 
the technical training of her workers, competes with 
instead of purchasing English chemicals and textiles; 
Italy aspires to independence of all foreign produce; 
India has ruined the Dundee jute trade and is 
throwing her yarns on foreign markets; Japan is 
invading Europe; America exports machinery and 
cotton, with an annual iron output exceeding that 
of England; even Australia prepares to manufacture 
for herself. A time is rapidly approaching when 
specialisation will be dead and buried, each nation 
its own producer and its own consumer. 

But if—and this is the second stage in the 
argument—nations cease to export their manufac- 
tured goods and to receive food in exchange, they 
will be compelled to grow their food at home; to 
rely not only on home customers for their manufac- 
tures, but on home producers for their bread. And 
here two objections have to be met: that the soil of 
overcrowded Western European States cannot feed 
their fast-increasing populations; and that were 
this possible it would be useless, since by mutual 
arrangement necessary food can be still obtained 
more cheaply from abroad. These positions are 
combated in a series of chapters on the “ Possibilities 
of Agriculture.” Great Britain, to take a single nation, 
with thirty-three million inhabitants, and, as it hap- 
pens, the same number of cultivable acres, yields 
food for one-third only of its population. Can 
it be made to yield food for all, and for the many 
more whom the future will accumulate? Sixty 
years ago our country in all essential food- 
stuffs was nearly self-sufficing; the downward 
change is due to abandonment of the land; British 
fields are starved of human labour; fertile or un- 
fertile, the land lies comparatively idle, feeding, as 
has been said, a third of its inhabitants only. Cross 
the Channel, and we find thatin France the same 
amount of cultivable soil sustains nine-tenths of the 
population, exporting annually besides £10,000,000 
worth of surplus food; that Belgium, with much 
larger manufactured exports in proportion than 
Great Britain, and with a less favourable soil, feeds 
all its population, and sends every year £1,000,000 
worth of food to England. It follows that if English 
land were cultivated as is Belgium land to-day, it 
would feed, not thirty-three, but thirty-seven million 
English mouths, with but little falling off in its 
present manufactured output. But Belgium by no 
means represents the highest rate of agricultural 
production. That is doubled, trebled, quadrupled 
by the intensive culture {verified to-day in many 
parts of the world. Irrigation, glass, culture 
maraichére round Paris, potato-growing in Jersey, 
co-operation on small farms in Manitoba, Major 
Hallett’s experiments on wheat in England, have 
taught us how by economy of labour, by equalisa- 
tion of soil and temperature, food may be grown 
for a single individual on one-twentieth of an acre, 
instead of on three acres asin England. And even if 
we dismiss the culture thus attained as exceptional 
and extravagant, it remains that under a wise land 
system, with employment only of familiar and tested 
methods, a population twice as large as exists in any 
country at the present day might grow upon its own 
land and manufacture in its own workshops all it 
needs; not, indeed, breeding an idle class, or lodging 
fabulous wealth in single hands, but spreading uni- 
versal competence and industry, with full leisure for 
the bodily recreation and the intellectual acquisi- 
tions which refresh and elevate life. But to this 
end agriculture and manufactures, long estranged, 
must again be brought together — industries 
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must invade the villages, agriculture humanise 
the towns. It needs not to devise and create new 
conditions, but merely to expand existing facts. If 
in England the divorce has been almost absolute, it 
is otherwise in foreign countries. In France, peasant 
proprietorship is maintained by the aid of rural 
industries, in spite of competition from the factories; 
in Brittany tiny workshops fabricate tinware and 
pottery along with poultry farming, fruit preserving, 
gardening; in the Jura district the watchmakers own 
their fields and gardens, with communal meadows 
and creameries ; the weavers round Moscow thrive so 
long only as they are able to retain the soil. Oa 
the other hand, even in England, rural agriculture 
is dependent on urban aid, thousands leaving the 
London slums each year to work as haymakers and 
hop-pickers ; while from American cities hundreds 
of thousands are swept to the mammoth prairie 
farms, and millions quit the northern Russian towns 
for southern harvesting. Only artificial monopolies 
forbid the rus in urbe, prevent the suburbs even 
of the largest towns from providing spacious, hand- 
some houses for factory artisans, who would quit 
their central workshops when a moderate day’s toil 
is done to cultivate the pleasure-yielding, income- 
aiding, health-inspiring field and garden of the 
small demesne which is their own. 

But how about the organisation of sales, the 
utilisation of machinery, the economy of co-operation, 
the integration of capacity, without which labour 
cannot thrive? All this is foreseen and handled ; 
our space forbids us to follow it, or to indicate 
points here and there on which—as, for instance, on 
our own factory laws—imperfect knowledge is shown. 
The book is one with which economists, Socialists, 
philanthropists will have to reckon, not as with 
a Utopia which overleaps experience to dream 
chimerical results, but as a manual which details 
experience to justify their conception: not as a 
phantom of happiness millennial and absolute; for 
the factors of happiness are individual temperament, 
training, character, no less than material surround- 
ings; but as a focussing of modern knowledge on a 
scientifically attainable future, a logical outcome 
of observation, inference, experiment, which shall 
develop the capacities, insure the opportunities, 
annul the factitious privilege and the congenital 
disabilities of every human being. 





AUSTRALIA: BIOLOGICAL AND 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL, 


IN THE AUSTRALIAN Bu3H AND ON THE COAST OF THE 
CoRAL SEA; THE EXPERIENCES AND OBSERVATIONS 
oF A NATURALIST IN AUSTRALIA, NEW GUINEA, AND 
THE Mo.tvuccas. By Richard Semon. With 86 IIlus- 
trations and 4 Maps, London: Macmillan & Co. 

Tue Native Tribes or CENTRAL AusTRALIA. By Baldwin 
Spencer, M.A., sometime Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Professor of Biology in the University of Melbourne; and 
F. J. Gillen, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of the 
Aborigines, Alice Springs, South Australia. London : 
Maemillan & Co. 


As Egypt is to the student of civilisation, so is 
Australia to the student of biology. In either science 
the more primitive types are to be sought in either 
land. Separated in geological time from the rest of 
the world, Australia has conserved primitive forms 
of natural history, long ago superseded in the general 
current of organic progress outside her coasts. 
Grotesquely out of relation to the biological stage 
attained in Eurasia and Africa, mammals in archaic 
Australia still know no better than to drop their 
young while yet in the egg. Cuackoos in Australia 
flit about disguised under the mask of pheasants, 
while the birds that give out the cuckoo note 
are really owls. In her human aborigines, likewise, 
Australia lags behind, showing an isolated and dis- 
tinct type on the lowest range of humanity. To 
the naturalist, and in only inferior degree to the 
anthropologist, Australia, therefore, offers a unique 
field of investigation. The two books whose titles are 





above cited present, in carefully digested form, the 
rich booty bagged in the bush, one in biology, the 
other in anthropology. 

Marsupials and monotremata (with cognate forms), 
the earliest mammalian prototypes discoverable, are 
first encountered in the mesozoic strata (trias, jura, 
and chalk), attaining their climax at the beginning of 
the Tertiary period in the lower eocene. Thence, both 
in the Old World and the New, we see emerging 
more highly organised mammalia, in the case of 
whom the mother nourishes her young through a 
newly-evolved placenta. Many data, anatomical and 
embryological, indicate the evolution of placentals 
from marsupials. With the progress of placentals 
in organisation, and consequent ascendency, trans- 
Australian fossils show commensurate decline of 
marsupials, till in the Miocene age the latter finally 
die out. Only in America have two families of 
marsupials survived into the present day. In 
Australian strata, on the other hand, no trace of 
placentals is to be met with in the past, any more 
than on that continent indigenous placentals are to 
be met alive in the present, unless the dingo and 
some rats and mice may be regarded as indigenous. 
Thence it may be inferred that the disconnec- 
tion of Australia from the rest of the world dates 
from a time prior to the evolution of placentale. 
In the conditions of life in Australia marsupials 
found no necessity for undergoing transformation 
into placentals, to the prejudice and ultimate super- 
session of the traditional type. They arranged a 
less revolutionary programme, whereby some, as 
kangaroos, fed on the grass of the bush, or, as 
kangaroo rats, on roots and bulbs; others on 
eucalyptus; others on insects; while others were 
left to become beasts of prey. Quite recently the 
interesting discovery has been made of the existence 
of a placenta in one of the bandicoots, indicating the 
direction of a possible new departure in evolution. 

The principal object of Mr. Semon’s mission 
was to obtain a complete series of embryological 
developments of ceratodus, ornithorhyncus, and 
echidna, setting forth the total course of the 
evolution of each. This object he has happily 
accomplished. As shown by its dental remains in 
the four continents and by its fossil records in 
Australia at large, ceratodus once expatiated over 
a world-wide habitat. Why, then, should its former 
universal range be now narrowed down to the limits 
of the Burnett and Mary rivers? In the author’s 
opinion, one cause at least lies in the creature’s 
lack of adventurous resource. The means of migra- 
tion within a fish’s competence are: (1) A flood such 
as will many a time carry fishes at the head-waters 
of one stream into the neighbouring head-waters of 
another; (2) a sea-coast route open to fresh-water 
fish hardy enough to stand a short sea voyage; 
(3) an overland route, not beyond the capacity of 
a few fish; (4) transport of eggs by water-birds 
and insects. These means are all unavailable to 
the ceratodus. He avoids head-waters. A sea-route 
and a land-route are to him alike out of the 
question. His eggs, again, are far too frail for 
transport. And a fastidious organism incapable 
of migration must in time yield the field to others 
of more venturesome capacity. Outside the embryo- 
logical problems, which constituted the principal 
official object of Mr. Semon’s mission, the reader 
will value also many interesting biological observa- 
tions, such as those on sexual selections, tending to 
the qualification of Wallace’s criticism; on nest- 
building and nursing fishes; on birds, snakes, etc. ; 
and the author's biology is not an official imposition 
restricted to fixed tasks and times from which it is 
a pleasure to be relieved, but a constitutional faculty 
in happy touch with every other ; wherever he looks 
it is with the instructed eye of a biologist. And even 
outside the special province of biology the general 
reader will find the book one of exceptional interest. 
For the more strictly scientific results are relegated 
to another publication. The present book presents 
Australia in its all-round aspect. Not the highly 
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interesting and unique data he has won and the 
consequent furtherance of his science does the author 
estimate as the chief prize of his mission; but, much 
more, its influence on the quality of his thought, the 
purified and enlarged sense of humanity the two 
years in the wide world outside his chair awakened. 
It is the office of science to present facts in their 
causal relations for connective appreciation ; of art, 
a hale humanity for appropriation; Mr. Semon’s 
book integrates both. It breathes the exhilarating 
air of a hale and hopeful humanity. 

Professor Spencer and Mr. Gillen’s elaborate 
work will take rank as the most comprehensive 
existing treatise on Australian anthropology. Mr. 
Howitt has carefully treated the Dieri and other 
kindred tribes. Dr. Roth has given detailed account 
of the tribes of North-West Central Queensland. 
The present work many-sidedly elucidates the anthro- 
pology of many tribes—the Warramunga, Walpari, 
Kaitish, Iliaura, Waagai, Ilpirra, Arunta, Luritcha, 
and Urabunna—ranging over Central Australia 
throughout a length of 700 miles from Tennant’s 
Creek on the north to Lake Eyre on the south, and 
extending to an unmeasured stretch east and west 
of the transcontinental telegraph line. The work is 
distinguished by at once its thoroughness of treat- 
ment and by its strictly impersonal and scientific 
character, such as might be expected of the authors. 
Well known in the scientific world, Professor Spencer 
has had exceptional opportunities of becoming inti- 
mate with the large and prominent Arunta tribe by 
whom he, together with his collaborator, is received 
as an initiated member. Official protector of the 
Aborigine?, and disposing of the experience gathered 
during the greater part of twenty years spent in 
the centre of the continent, Mr. Gillen is exception- 
ally qualified for the task of interpreting the manner 
of living of the tribes comprised in the present work. 

Of a dark chocolate complexion, the average 
Australian male aboriginal stands a little below 
the average Eaglish stature, and is of lithe and 
shapely figure, carrying himself gracefully and erect, 
with head thrown back. His bushy head shows an 
abundant growth of wavy, not woolly, jet black 
hair, generally greasy and tangled; his upper lip, 
chin, and cheeks also grow a heavy moustache and 
long copious frizzly beard. Projecting from deep- 
set root, his nose is rather short, yet mostly straight 
and sometimes curved, giving in a few cases the 
superficial impression of a Jewish cast of face; it is 
markedly broad, a feature accentuated by the fashion 
of wearing an ornamental nose-bone. The buccal 
width is considerable. The lips are thick. Above 
strongly prominent supra-orbital ridges the fore- 
head recedes with a decidedly back slope. At 
puberty the front hair of the head is plucked out, 
and the bared part is belted by a broad band of 
thick string running parallel from ear to ear. The 
leg is rather spindly, and the calf little developed. 
Between fourteen and twenty, the woman, shorter 
than the male and slightly lighter in complexion, 
shows a well-formed figure and a graceful bearing. 
Mr. Semon, too, repeatedly bears witness that in the 
Australian typs of physiognomy he saw nothing 
ugly, brutal, or disgusting. But the flourish of 
womanhood is short-lived. Drudgery, child-bearing, 
and no doubt also the want of outlook and enliven- 
ing interests in her lot, soon spoil the freshness of 
the body. Between twenty and twenty-five the 
suppleness begins to stiffen and the grace to fade; 
the face wrinkles, the breasts drop pendulous; 
at about thirty the woman is already an ugly 
shrivelled hag. The most accomplished European 
stalker would make a poor figure if matched with 
an Australian aboriginal, who will follow up a 
beast’s track on horseback, and distinguish the foot- 
print of every individual of his acquaintance. In 
the way of clothing neither sex is much cumbered. 
A waist-belt of human hair, a forehead band of 
strings, a neck-ring of strings, and a pubis tassel— 
more for ornament than covering—constitute a 
complete male suit. A masher may sport an orna- 








mental nose-bone with rat tail or bunch of feathers 
attached, and his forehead-band smeared with pipe- 
clay may display a design drawn in red ochre. A 
lady’s dress is not more elaborate. Among one 
another the aborigines give and take hospitality 
as a matter of course, and they will therefore take 
gifts from whites, who are fast edging them out 
of their hunting grounds, without ostentation of 
thanks. They are also credited with kindness to 
their children. If under exceptional stress infanti- 
cide is practised, it is always immediately after 
birth and not by violence. To master the very 
interesting but intricate marriage relationships 
which have perplexed so many anthropologists, 
and which are treated here with admirable fulness 
and detail, the reader must have recourse to the 
book itself. Suffice it to say that, sifting the large 
body of facts on the subject they have accumulated, 
the authors can draw from them no inference other 
than that group marriage was at one time in opera- 
tion among the aboriginals and that the terms of 
relationship now current register and derive from 
suck institution. And, weighing the evidence, the 
reader will find it difficult to arrive at a different con- 
clusion. In all the tribes with which the authors are 
acquainted, the family terms invariably coincide in 
the recognition of relationships implying that the 
men of certain groups marry the women of certain 
other groups. In each tribe one and the same term 
is applied indiscriminately by the man to the woman 
or women he has actually married, and to all the 
women of the group within his lawfully marriazgeable 
competence; one and the same term to his actual 
mother and to all the women his father might lawfully 
have married ; one and the same term to his actual 
brother and to all the sons of his father’s brothers, 
and so on. Each tribe is divided into two exo- 
gamous intermarrying classes, and each of these into 
totemic groups. Now a Dingo, e.g, calls each and 
every member of a group of Waterhen women he 
may lawfully marry by the very same nare he 
applies to the one or more of them he has aciually 
married. When a child dies, not only dos the 
actual mia (mother) cut herself, but all her sistere, 
equally mia to the dead child, cut themselves. All 
women of a tribe call their own children wmba, and 
equally sothechildren of their sisters, blood and tribal. 
To the Arunta who uses the word mia (mother) in 
the collective sense, the English restriction of the 
word mother to one woman is incomprehensible. A 
man’s nupa—i e. women of the group he may marry, 
outside those of them actually living in his camp— 
are to him, as he tothem, piraungaru. To such 
women he has access under certain conditions. A 
woman is at once the special nupa of one man and 
piraungaru of certain other men. A woman may be 
piraungaru to a number of men, and in general men 
and women so related live together. A man may 
lend to other men not only his special nupa, but also 
his piraungaru. 

With the same fulness and thoroughness as the 
marriage relationships, the book unfolds the initia- 
tion ceremonies, burial customs, spirit, traditions, 
weapons, implements, etc, etc. It is a masterpiece 
of observation, insight and arrangement, and con- 
firms the impression derived from a study of other 
works dealing seriously and impartially with 
“Savages,” that they do not live at random, that 
all their relations are rigidly regulated, and that in 
the special sense they are more “moral” than the 
most highly civilised races. Two maps and 133 
illustrations help the elucidation of this altogether 
excellent work. 





A CO-OPERATIVE EXPOSITION. 


A DIctTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, DEALING WITH ITS LANGUAGE, 
LITERATURE, AND CONTENTS, INCLUDING THE BIBLICAL 
THEotocy. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D. 
Vol. II. Feign-Kinsman. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Tus second volume of the Dictionary of the Bible 
is in no way inferior to the first. Its gene-al 
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features are the same—the excellence of the minor 
articles, the exhaustive character of the major, the 
careful literary and scholarly workmanship, and the 
trustworthiness of the work as a book of reference. 
It is remarkable how many eminent and distin- 
guished scholars have here consented to do com- 
paratively small things, and have not stinted the 
labour that secures accuracy in the small articles 
any more than in the large. And the scholars re- 
main mainly home-bred. It is evident that our 
native scholarship has drawn alongside the best of 
the Continental schools; and, indeed, we may say 
without fear of challenge that it would be difficult 
for Herzog and Hauck, or Wetzer and Welte, the most 
typical Protestant and Roman Catholic encyclopedias 
in theology, to show a more distinguished array of 
names than can here be found. And these are 
the more significant as in any encyclopedia, even 
when the articles are signed, a man, to a large 
extent, sinks his own personality, and becomes a 
member of a corps; and has, as it were, to keep in 
step with its other members, with as his only re- 
ward the consciousness of contributing to the com- 
mon good. This willingness to accept drudgery by 
those who could claim, with good right, to be so 
much better than hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, is a thing on which our native Biblical 
scholarship may be cordially congratulated. 

It is impossible to notice many of the articles, 
or, indeed, any of the larger ones, with the detail 
that they deserve, but we may note that the editor 
himself has distinctly improved in his handling of the 
obsolete and archaic words contained in the English 
versions. Perhaps he would have improved them 
even more had he given more attention to etymology ; 
but his literary references are often both apt and 
illuminating. We do not always see why one word 
is taken and another left; why there should be a 
literary account of the word “ gracious,” but only a 
theological and exegetical accountof the word “grace,” 
which certainly has a far more extensive usage and 
more interesting history than its derivative. But cer- 
tainly we may say that, though his treatment cannot 
compare in range or fulness with the related parts 
of the New English Dictionary, yet we are happy 
to have such a careful discussion of important terms 
from his point of view, especially in the setting 
which he gives them. When we pass from the 
verbal to the more material questions we are em- 
barrassed with riches. The topographical and 
geographical articles leave nothing to be desired. 
Professor W. M. Ramsay repeats and expands his 
theory as to Galatia and the Galatian region, fortify- 
ing it against the criticism, both home and foreign, 
which has so far been brought against it. And he 
here makes us anew feel the importance of the 
questions he has raised, and the light he has to shed 
on matters of Church history and organisation. 
Colonel Conder’s laborious account of Jerusalem and 
Sir Charles Warren’s article on the Jordan are what 
we might expect from such eminent topographers. 
Professor Macalister’s account of the food-stuffs of 
Scripture is full of curious and out-of-the-way 
lore. The biographical papers, especially those of 
Professor Driver, are marked by conspicuous judg- 
ment and critical moderation. He recognises that 
in the narratives relating to Jacob we have no 
** guarantee of literal exactness,” and he remarks how, 
in Genesis, individuals and tribes seem to be placed 
on the same level, “ individuals seeming frequently to 
be the impersonation of homonymous tribes.” He 
seems, after discussing the various views as to their 
historicity, to come to the conclusion that the 
accounts we have of the three great patriarchs 
are in outline historically true, “though their 
biographies have been in many respects coloured 
by the feelings and associations of a later age.” The 
basis of the narratives, he says, “in Genesis is, in 
fact, popular oral tradition”; and so they display 
the characteristics which popular oral tradition 
everywhere shows. An excellent parallel to Jacob 
is the article on Joseph. He says that the biography 





may have been embellished and made more dramatic 
in details, but that the patriarch no doubt sub- 
stantially underwent the experiences recounted 
in Genesis. The elaborate article on “John the 
Apostle” trenches somewhat on the ground covered 
by the writers on the Gospel and the Epistles of 
John. There is here, indeed, a good deal of duplica- 
tion that might have been avoided, biography 
coming where we expect only criticism, exegesis 
and criticism coming where we expect only bio- 
graphy. 

The critical articles on the Books of the Old and 
the New Testaments attain a very high degree of 
excellence. The Hexateuch is dealt with, and a 
very excellent account of its component parts 
given, by Mr. F. H. Woods. We have a most 
elaborate and extensive introduction to Isaiah, and 
another on Joshua by Professor George Adam Smith. 
Konig’s discussion of the many problems con- 
nected with the Book of Judges; Prof. A. B. Bruce’s 
article on Hebrews; the late Dr. Reynolds's account 
of the Gospel of John, and Principal Salmond’s 
analysis of the Johannine Epistles may be selected as 
examples of careful and scholarly work. But prob- 
ably the most interesting of the papers are those 
concerned with the more strictly theological sub- 
jects. Of these, four stand out from the others, 
alike by reason of their intrinsic value and the 
importance of their subject matter: the articles on 
God in the Old Testament by Professor Davidson, 
and in the New by Professor Sanday; on 
Jesus Christ by Professor Sanday; the article on 
the Incarnation by Mr. Ottley, and on the 
Holy Spirit by Professor Swete. Professor David- 
son’s is a singularly illuminative discussion, 
probably the most suggestive we yet possess on 
the history and development of the idea of God 
in the Old Testament. It is remarkable alike for its 
condensation and its fulness. Professor Sanday’s 
work on God in the New Testament is entitled to as 
emphatic praise, while the same writer's more 
detailed, and critica], and acute, yet conservative, 
treatment of the cardinal matter of the history and 
teaching of Jesus Christ is probably the best contri- 
bution which has been made by any English scholar 
to the discussion of the proofs, historical and literary, 
connected with this great theme. The article is a 
treatise of permanent and independent value alike 
to the historian and the theological student. 

On the whole, we have here a body of critical 
treatises which will permanently enrich the English 
theologian; enable him to approach his Bible with 
an intelligence, an openness of mind, and a fulness of 
knowledge which hitherto he would have sought for 
in vain in any single English work. We wish the 
Dictionary continued influence and success. 





“A BOOK FOR ALL AND NONE.” 


A Book for All and None. 
Translated by Alexander Tille. 


Tuus SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. 
By Friedrich Nietzsche. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


In “Thus Spake Zarathustra ” Nietzsche is always 
trying to find out how to conquer life, how to assess 
the values of what human nature is in life, what it 
is best and worst for it to be. It is a book of 
valuations, and it has several tendencies running 
through it—tendencies more or less at variance 
which puzzle the reader. For example, the main 
tendency of the book is to hold up to mankind for 
admiration the type of the Conqueror—the powerful 
man who has trained and overcome his self till he 
can become what he recognises is the highest, strong- 
est, finest type—the Higher Man. Another tendency 
is so to exalt life as, whatever one recognises must 
be, that to be and rejoice in being. And a third 
tendency is to destroy entirely the current valua- 
tions of good and evil in man, to recognise that 
what is called evil in man is creative of his 
highest good, that what is called good may be 
creative of his weakness, weariness, smallness, and 
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content with being small and soft. Whatis puzzling 
in Nietzsche is enrooted in his own diverse nature: 
he is a philosopher seeking after a synthetic creed of 
life, yet he is a poet who casts to the winds all the 
philosopher’s defences against what life is; heis a 
poet inspired by the philosophical spirit to deal 
directly with all the riddles of Being that have 
occupied philosophers since the days of Buddha, yet 
he is also in one sense a social reformer waging 
threefold war against all priestly ideas, against the 
dry, positive, scientific spirit, against democracy and 
sentimentalism in any shape or form. Nietzsche is 
also a man of science in the sense that he abjures 
the sensuous shallowness of the poets and the over- 
seriousness of the philosophers; and he is certainly, 
again, a psychologist with a special bias against 
Christianity and the “eternal feminine.” And as 
all these tendencies are continually playing through 
his mind, it is not at all easy for an average mind 
to criticise him effectually. Nevertheless, “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” may be summed up by the 
critic under several heads. 

First, as to its art and its form. Undoubtedly 
the weakness of “ Thus Spake Zarathustra” is that 
Nietzsche was not able to treat his own egoism 
artistically in his presentation of new truths. In 
his picture of Zarathustra the author is pitting 
himself against the world; and the intellectual 
arrogance and self-esteem of this autocratic prophet 
of the gospel of “ Beyond Man” cannot be stomached 
by any but that miserable thing, a disciple. There 
is too little art in the book. The world is too little 
for Zarathustra to live in it. He withdraws himself, 
and accordingly fis truths are hurled at a feeble 
and belittled world. The whole drawing is out of 
perspective. A prophet swollen with knowledge, 
scorn, and the madness of power, must not dwarf 
the world which has created him. It is distinctly 
inartistic to dd so; and the real importance of 
Nietzsche’s message is undoubtedly shadowed by 
the colossal egoism which throws that message out 
of focue. 

Secondly, as to the doctrine of “ Beyond Man.” 
In essence this doctrine is mystical and at variance 
with the positive philosophy of the book. In out- 
line it is vague and indefinite ; and the fact that the 
last part of Zarathustra—which was to sum up the 
whole and give birth to the supreme discovery and 
triumph of the Nietzsche doctrine —was never 
written, suggests that Nietzsche in sanity could go no 
further with it, and that the “ Beyond Man” theory 
and the theory of the “ Eternal Recurrence” were 
the beginning and the end of him—i.e. that they 
were growths rather of his morbidity than of his 
finest intellectual life. 

Apart, however, from the lack of pure art in 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” and its essential weak- 
nesses, the book is amazingly strong. Once accept 
it as a collection of aphorisms, as a deep poetical 
analysis of human virtue and human powers, by a 
man who has lived in a madness of deep thought 
and quarried amidst the age’s wisdom to found his 
philosophical dwelling-place, only accept Zarathustra 
as the mouthpiece for a series of short poems of the 
greatest cleverness, profundity, mad humour, and 
insight, and the volume may be placed on the shelf 
of satirical thinkers, from Rabelais to Voltaire—a 
list now extended to Nietzsche. He is great— 
certainly he is great; and the modern English 
intellect has not been so elaborated, by a kindly 
Providence, that it can bear his greatness. And 
that helps us to define his own spirit. There is 
nothing utilitarian, nothing practical, nothing 
moral, nothing pedantic, nothing cautious, compro- 
mising, or co-ordinated in Nietzsche’s consciousness. 
He is a brilliant psychologist, a mad poet, an 
“immoralist,” a keen realist, an extreme hater of 
“the rabble,” “the folk,” ‘the majority.” He ie, 
in fact, an antidote to all modern superstitions, 
catchwords, beliefs, and tendencies. He is a biting 
satirist of all forms of cheap thought and of little 
men who take their stand on great systems. And 





as a specimen of his insight and satire we quote the 
following stanzas from a typical poem, “ Of Virtue 
that maketh Smaller ” :— 


They have become smaller, and are becoming ever smaller. 
And ihe reason of that is their doctrine of happiness and 
virtue. 

For they are modest even in their virtue ; for they are desir- 
ous of ease, But with ease only modest virtue is compatible. 

Alas! the curiosity of mine eye strayed even unto their 
hypocrisies, and well I divined all their fly-happiness and their 
humming round window-panes in the sunshine. 

So much kindness, so much weakness see I, So much justice 
and sympathy, so much weakness. 

Round, honest, and kind are they towards each other, as 
grains of sand are round, honest, and kind unto grains of sand. 

Modestly to embrace a small happiness—they call “ submis- 
sion”! And therewith they motel look sideways after a new 
small happiness. 

At bottom they desire plainly one thing most of all: to be 
hurt by nobody. Thus they oblige all and do well unto them. 

But this is cowardice, although it be called “ virtue.” 

Prudent are they; their virtues have prudent fingers. But 
they are lacking in clenched fists ; their fingers know not how to 
hide themselves behind fists. 

Too much sparing, too much yielding—thus it is your soil. 
But for the purpose of growing high a tree will twist hard roots 
round hard rocks. 

“Tt is given”—that is one of those doctrines of submission. 
But I tell you, ye comfortable ones, “ It is taken,’ and ever- 
more will be taken from you. 





THE DEAN OF ROCHESTER ON GARDENS. 


Our Garpens. ByS. Reynolds Hole. (‘‘The Haddon Hall 
Library.”) London: J. M. Dent & Co. 


THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY and Mr. George A. B. 
Dewar must be heartily congratulated upon their 
good luck in securing for the “‘ Haddon Hall Library” 
a book written by the Dean of Rochester upon the 
subject of English gardens. Was it not the Marquis 
of Northampton who recently uttered upon a public 
platform some shrewd remarks about the value— 
and rarity—of genial humour in current literature ? 
If so, let Lord Northampton take note of the fact 
that Dean Hole continues to write books, and that 
this last volume is as merry and as kindly as if 
John Leech were still alive and able to illustrate the 
works of one of the most urbane clerical writers 
of our century. Dean Hole is, indeed, constitution- 
ally unable to be dull; it is to be hoped that some 
of the older clergy in (what is now) the diocese of 
Southwell have retained notes of the obiter dicta 
which used to enliven “county ” life (at and around 
Caunton) when the present Dean of Rochester was 
rural dean of Southwell. There must still be some 
members of the C.E.W.M.S: who remember a 
speech by “Canon Hole” which commenced with 
the following anecdote: “ ... . these words of a 
witness in one of our assize courts—‘ Wken I see 
that gentleman in the handcuffs a-pommelling that 
lady with the black eye, I turns and I says to my 
missus, “ Them’s ways as I don’t hold to” ; and she 
says, “ Yer better hadn’t.”’” The good Dean is a 
happy illustration of the fact that even ‘an earnest 
preacher” is also the better for being able to see, or 
even to make, a joke—when he is not in the pulpit. 
“ Our Gardens” is full of incidental and unforced 
humour, and its pages are rich in practical informa- 
tion. The Dean is, of course, no ordinary amateur 
in matters horticultural ; the “professional” gardener 
is to him a man and a brother—a brother beloved. 
From Mr. Ingram of Belvoir, that grand old ex- 
amplar of all that a gardener should be, Daan Hole 
must often have heard that “there are no such 
words as ‘couldn’t’ and ‘can’t’ in horticulture.” It 
is well known to lovers of fine gardening that our 
author has shown, at Caunton and at Rochester, his 
appreciation of Mr. Ingram’s principles. One of 
these was that a gardener should use great care in 
the grouping of colours, should learn the “ values” of 
blues, reds, oranges, and pinks disposed in masses, 
and should keep these masses from any nearness to 
flowers which could be successfully stigmatised as 
“of a magenta shade.” Dean -Holeis an authority 
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upon “climbers,” and rightly considers that the 
beauty of many an old English house is much en- 
hanced by the presence upon its mellowed brick- 
work of Madame Alfred Carriére and Charles Law- 
son, not to mention any of those flowers which have 
not the honour to be roses. The author of “Our 
Gardens” neither ignores nor unduly parades the 
fact that he has written a standard “Book about 
Roses"—the editions of which might fill a small 
shelf. In the new book, Dean Hole heads a remark- 
ably good chapter upon “The Rose Garden” with 
an extract from a letter addressed (1877) to him by 
Mr. Gladstone: “The Rose is, in addition to other 
merits, an English flower, almost an English institu- 
tion, and I am glad you have made it the subject of 
special study and commemoration.” And so say all 
of us. No young grower of roses can afford to 
neglect the list of names of vigorous and beautiful 
kinds of roses which will be found at p. 183 of “ Our 
Gardens.” 

Dean Hole’s book is wide in its scope, and much 
more likely to be useful to the man of means who 
desires a general introduction to the knowledge of 
country-house gardens than some of the works 
which the Dean praises so generously. His volume 
contains an excellent chapter upon the Cottage 
Garden; and one upon the Town Garden, which is 
written by “a dear kinsman” of Dean Hole, and 
signed “S. J. K. Marsland.” This collaborator’s 
temper is truly akin to that of the Dean. He says, 
“‘T began my horticultural career as a professional. 
I was paid for my services. The arrangement made 
by my parent during the summer holidays was, I 
now believe, a one-sided affair. Sixpence a week was 
barely a living wage, but we had no union in those 
days to appeal to ... under these conditions I 
learned three things—a love of flowers, a knowledge 
of weeds, and a scorn for the geranium ‘bedded out.’” 
The beautiful illustrations of “ Our Gardens,” espe- 
cially the coloured frontispiece “from” a painting 
by George E!good, increase the value of the volume as 
a charming gift-book ; and the work could only have 
been written by a Christian and a gentleman, We 
are sorry to think that there is no charitable society 
which circulates such humanising books as this 
among “new rich” people. 





FICTION. 


A GENTLEMAN FROM THE RANKS. 
London: A, & C. B'ack. 

Noorka. A Tale of Vancouver Island. By Granville Gordon. 
London : Sands & Co. 

Our Cope or Honour. A Romance of the Frontier War. 
By Hope Huntly. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


* A GENTLEMAN FROM THE RANKS” is rather a sad 
story of modern life. It deals with the fortunes of 
Captain Martin, the soldier who has risen from the 
ranks, and of the female belongings of his young 
fellow-officer, Mr. Lepe)l, whom he had saved from 
death in India. Martin, for the first time in his life, 
on returning home with his colleague, finds himself 
admitted to a refined household, and learns what 
English women at their best are like. The women 
in this case consist of Mrs. Lepel and her daughters, 
Dolly and Georgie. Mrs. Lepel, a widow, refined, 
beautiful, and still youthful in appearance, has in 
Dolly a daughter after her own heart, a young lady 
who adds to her mother’s refinement and elegance 
an infinite capacity for taking care of herself and 
an intolerance of everybody not born in her own 
caste. When she learns that her brother is bring- 
ing home a “ranker” to stay with them asa guest, 
not even the knowledge that the ranker aforesaid 
had saved that brother's life can reconcile her to 
such a violation of her code of social usage. Her 
younger sister Georgie is, however, a very dif- 
ferent type. She is a tomboy of the modern 
school — stands in a man’s attitude in front of 
the fire, talks slang of the most pronounced 


By H. B. Finlay Knight. 


description, and has the walk and the whistle 





of a ploughboy. But, with all her affected rough. 
ness of speech and manner, she happens to possess 
a heart, an article of which her sister knows no- 
thing. Georgie, at least, is incapable of snubbing 
Captain Martin merely because he has risen from 
the ranks. Instead of snubbing him, she does some- 
thing worse; that is to say, she falls head over ears 
in love with the shy, awkward soldier who is 
tasting the sweets of refined feminine society for 
the first time in his life of toil and danger. It is 
unfortunate for Georgie that she is what she ig. 
Martin sees only her crude and boisterous manners, 
and is reminded by them of the manners natural 
to the women with whom he mixed when he was 
a private soldier or a member of the sergeants’ mess, 
He misses the real charm and worth of the girl, 
and allows his fancy to be caught by one who, in 
his opinion, represents more faithfully the highest 
type of refined womanhood. The story is told with 
a good deal of humour, and the pathos which under- 
lies it is never allowed to obtrude itself. The reader 
feels a real affection for poor little Georgie, in whoze 
breast the birth-pangs of love are awoke at an 
untimely moment. For the refined and conven- 
tional women who complete the Lepel household 
his feeling is hardly one of admiration, nor is he 
likely to be enthusiastic over the merits of the 
“ranker.” Martin’s portrait is drawn with great 
skill, and with an evident determination on the 
part of the writer to refrain from all exaggeration. 
The result is a somewhat unsympathetic picture, 
but the sympathy which is not felt for Captain 
Martin goes out in an overflowing stream to Georgie 
Lepel. 

Although “ Nootka” begins in a somewhat un- 
promising manner with the well-worn incident of 
the stranger who deposits a bundle of manuscript 
with a chance acquaintance at a club, requesting 
him to submit it forthwith to a publisher, it is really 
a very pretty tale, with plenty of incident and 
adventure and a fair amount of character. It has, 
moreover, the advantage of having for its scene 
a district which has not yet been overrun by our 
novelists, and as a consequence there is a certain 
amount of novelty in the excellent descriptions 
of scanery which are to be found in the story. 
“Nootka” is the name of a sound on the north- 
west coast of Vancouver Island; and it is in terri- 
tory which has been, as yet, but partially explored 
that the plot is laid. A roving Englishman and a 
Canadian hunter determine to cross the northern 
extremity of Vancouver through an unexplored 
forest. They hops to find game, and they expect 
to meet the yacht of a friend when they finally 
descend upon Nootka Sound. What they do dis- 
cover, after a dangerous journey through pathless 
forests, is a settlement of civilised Indians living 
under the chieftainship of an English sea-captain 
who had been wrecked many years before on the 
inhospitable shores of the island. The captain still 
has with him one or two members of his old crew, 
but he is even more fortunate in having the com- 
panionship of two beautiful daughtere. For many 
years he had lived in patriarchal authority and 
simplicity among the Indians whom he had civilised, 
but at the moment when the travelling Englishman 
appears upon the scene he has fallen upon evil days, 
and the majority of the Indians, having risen in 
revolt against him, are trying to obtain possession of 
his daughters. Needless to say, the Englishman and 
his Canadian guide come to the rescue of the besieged 
resident. There is a good deal of fighting and some 
love-making in the remainder of the story, which is 
told in a simple and straightforward style that com- 
mends it to the favour of the reader. 

A commonplace story told in a commonplace 
style, but redeemed from absolute monotony by 
virtue of the vivacious picture—evidently sketched 
at first-hand—of life in India which it presents to 
the reader, will be found in “ Our Code of Honour.” 
The author writes with sufficient knowledge of her 
subject, so far as concerns local colour and the 
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details of Indian social life in its varied phases of 
work and play, to give some interest to a story 
which, unfortunately, possesses little merit of a 
literary or ethical kind. In the opening chapter 
she introduces us to the beautiful Lady Forsyth, 
who is anxiously awaiting the advent of her only 
child Audrey after years of inevitable separation. 
Audrey, now seventeen years of age, is about to 
emerge upon the horizon of Simla society, in which 
a distinguished place is held by her reputed father, 
Sir Angus Forsyth. We say reputed, because even 
in the early pages of “Our Code of Honour” the 
secret of her true parentage is revealed by the 
author, who allows the reader to divine that the real 
father of Audrey is Major Deyncourt, the dashing, 
reckless favourite of Simla, and not the dry, chilly 
official whose name she bears. Audrey herself, of 
course, has no inkling of the dreadful truth of her 
illegitimacy, and adores her beautiful mother, whom 
she regards as the incarnation of purity and sincerity. 
By means of the old, old trick of involuntary eaves- 
dropping, the fatal secret is presently revealed to 
the poor girl, who is doomed to learn it from the 
very lips of the mother she has revered so intensely. 
Knowing all, Audrey acts with becoming spirit 
and unflagging loyalty to her ideals. The budding 
love-affair with Beresford Freere, a promising young 
officer in the same regiment of Bengal Lancers as that 
commanded by her real father, is relentlessly nipped 
by her ; for above all considerations among the many 
emotions that now sway her is the supreme necessity 
of guarding her mother’s fair fame. She is too 
honourable to marry her lover without letting him 
know of the slur upon her birth, but for her mother’s 
sake her lips are sealed. Then one of the petty 
frontier disturbances of recent days causes the death 
of Major Deyncourt, and, indirectly, that also of 
Lady Forsyth, ignorant almost to the last of Audrey's 
knowledge concerning her birth. Sir Angus, how- 
ever, having discovered for himself the wrong done 
him during so many years, has exploded a mine in 
the domestic circle, and the result of the stormy 
scene of recrimination between husband and wife 
is Audrey’s avowal to both that she also knows 
all. With her dying hand Lady Forsyth pens a 
letter of confession, addressed to Captain Freere, 
which is intended to smooth the thorny way 
of love for him and Audrey. It achieves its 
purpose fully, though not before much heart- 
burning has fallen to the lot of the two lovers. 
“Our Code of Honour” strikes us as a somewhat 
futile contribution to the fashionable discussion of 
ethical problems ; but it is at least harmless in tone, 
if feeble in argument and defective in style. The 
descriptions of Indian scenery and customs are 
pleasantly done, and help to impart a certain 
degree of freshness to a rather hackneyed theme. 





SOCIOLOGY IN AMERICA. 


Tse DEVELOPMENT OF EnGiisH THoucut: A Stupy IN THE Economic 
INTERPRETATION OF History. By Simon N. Patten, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co, ; London: Macmillan & Co. 

CoLERIDGE tells us that “the sensual and the dark rebel in 

vain.” Professor Patten states, on the contrary, that “the 

sensual always move towards the point of greatest economic 
surplus.” It will be conjectured that Coleridge and the Pro- 
fessor do not employ the word in precisely the same sense, aud 
in fact the latter does everything in his power to prejudice his 
readers against him by the use of an absurd phraseology. His 
classification cf mankind is into clingers, sensualists, stalwarts, 
and mugwumps; and he is ready on the smallest provocation to 
talk of “ sociocratic,” “ deracialise,” and “‘ super-environmental.” 

Such eccentricity seems to argue deficiency in good sense ; the 

book, nevertheless, is by no means destitute of acute remarks— 

thrown out, however, at random, and sound or paradoxical as 
may chance. It is well calculated to afford food for reflection 
to an inquiring student, but would be vainly resorted to for 
the consecutive narrative of the development of English 
thought which it seems to promise, Perhaps the most valuable 

rt of Professor Patten’s book is his warning against en- 

- le Mc to alter the type of character which circumstances 

and environment have impressed upon a nation, even though 

this may not be an ideal type in every respect.. A denationalised 
citizen is a man without a country. 





SPINOZA’S ETHIC. 

Ernic DEMONSTRATED IN GEOMETRICAL ORDER. By Benedict de 
Spinoza. Translated by W. Hale White. Third Edition. 
London: Duckworth & Co, 

THE second (and much improved) edition of Mr. Hale White’s 

translation of Spinoza’s Ethic appeared as long ago as 1894, a 

fact which might have been emphasised in the preface to the 

present edition. The few corrections which have since been 
found to be desirable are now duly inserted in the text of the 
translation. We may therefore congratulate a veteran thinker, 
novelist, and journalist upon his having lived to perfect a labour 
of love which will be of the greatest value to English students 
of philosophy. Few of the latter can grapple to advantage with 
the (often obscure) Latin of the “ Ethica,” and those few may 
well be grateful to Mr. Hale White for all that he has done to 
bring his readers to an accurate apprehension of the meaning of 
the great thinker who saw all things in God, and God in all 
things. For Mr. Hale White is singularly well suited tothe 
task which he has undertaken; he is nobly endowed with the 
clarity of perception and the warmth of sympathy which are so 
rarely found allied in one mind, His long preface to the Ethic 
is a most valuable dissertation upon Spinoza’s views and argu- 
ments, and it is enriched with parallel passages from Spinoza’s 
other works, and from Giordano Bruno. The translation of the 

Ethie is followed by an index which occupies more than twenty- 

four columns, And it is characteristic of Mr. Hale White that 

both title-page and cover indicate the assistance that the 
translator has received from Miss Amelia Hutchison Stirling. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“ MopDERN English Writers,” is the title of a new series of books. 
We are promised monographs in which biography and criticism 

are to be blended on Froude and Louis Stevenson, George Eliot 
and Ruskin, as well as of Thackeray and Dickens, Tennyson and 
Browning. Amongst the contributors already announced to 
this attractive series are writers who differ as much in point of 
view as well as style as Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. W. E. 
Henley, Mr. Sidney Lee and Mrs. Meynell. The opening 
volume of the set has just been published, and presents. on its 
title-page an odd conjunction of names, since Professor George 
Saintsbury elects to lead tha way with an appreciation of 
Matthew Arnold. The love of English literature is as much 
a passion with Mr. Saintsbury as ever it was with Matthew 
Arnold, but when that is granted we fail to discover much else 
that is common between them. The balance of evidence seems 
to show that Matthew Arnold did not write with ease, but the 
toils of composition never obtruded themselves in work that 
had always, in point of style, distinction and charm. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s style, on the other hand, is, to borrow a phrase of 
his own, decidedly laborious, often intricate and involved, and 
for the most part curiously abrupt. If the style of this mono- 
graph is, in such a connection, distinctly unfortunate, it at least 
helps us, by the law of contrast, to appreciate our mercies in 
Matthew Arnold’s severe but finely chiselled prose. There is 
next to nothing that is new in Mr. Saintsbury’s pages about the 
personal incidents or aspects of Matthew Arnold’s career, but 
such reticence may be counted for righteousness, since the greatest 
English critic of the closing decades of the century, though he had 
no secrets to conceal, deemed silence in such directions golden. Mr. 
Saintsbury makes no secret that if he had been arbiter of Mr. 
Arnold's fate he would, so far as outward environment is con- 
cerned, have arranged matters differently. He should not have 
been an inspector of schools at all, but have filled, doubtless 
with credit, certainly with renown, a Headship at Oxford. Mr. 
Saintsbury admits that he has “little direct knowledge ” of the 
—! Dissenting middle-class household, and, therefore it is a 
pity that he is inclined to pin his faith to Matthew Arnold’s 
interpretation of it, which was notoriously misleading and 
unjust. We are at one with him in thinking that Matthew 
Arnold’s mind got an unfortunate twist, because he was thrown 
through his official employment into social and religious circles 
which, as a matter of fact, repelled him, and which he did not take 
the trouble to understand. But if Mr. Arnold did not appreciate 
Nonconformists very highly, it is some satisfaction to know 
that the clergy and even the bishops wera pronounced by him as 
“ not entirely satisfactory.” There were moods, indeed, in which 
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upon “climbers,” and rightly considers that the 
beauty of many an old English house is much en- 
hanced by the presence upon its mellowed brick- 
work of Madame Alfred Carriére and Charles Law- 
son, not to mention any of those flowers which have 
not the honour to be roses. The author of “Our 
Gardens” neither ignores nor unduly parades the 
fact that he has written a standard “Book about 
Roses"—the editions of which might fill a small 
shelf. In the new book, Dean Hole heads a remark- 
ably good chapter upon “The Rose Garden” with 
an extract from a letter addressed (1877) to him by 
Mr. Gladstone: “ The Rose is, in addition to other 
merits, an English flower, almost an English institu- 
tion, and I am glad you have made it the subject of 
special study and commemoration.”’ And so say all 
of us. No young grower of roses can afford to 
neglect the list of names of vigorous and beautiful 
kinds of roses which will be found at p. 183 of “ Our 
Gardens.” 

Dean Hole’s book is wide in its scope, and much 
more likely to be useful to the man of means who 
desires a general introduction to the knowledge of 
country-house gardens than some of the works 
which the Dean praises so generously. His volume 
contains an excellent chapter upon the Cottage 
Garden; and one upon the Town Garden, which is 
written by “a dear kinsman” of Dean Hole, and 
signed “S. J. K. Marsland.” This collaborator’s 
temper is truly akin to that of the Dean. He says, 
“‘I began my horticultural career as a professional. 
I was paid for my services. The arrangement made 
by my parent during the summer holidays was, I 
now believe, a one-sided affair. Sixpence a week was 
barely a living wage, but we had no union in those 
days to appeal to ... under these conditions I 
learned three things—a love of flowers, a knowledge 
of weeds, and a scorn for the geranium ‘bedded out.’” 
The beautiful illustrations of “ Our Gardens,” espe- 
cially the coloured frontispiece “from” a painting 
by George E!good, increase the value of the volume as 
a charming gift-book ; and the work could only have 
been written by a Christian and a gentleman, We 
are sorry to think that there is no charitable society 
which circulates such humanising books as this 
among “new rich” people. 





FICTION. 


A GENTLEMAN FROM THE RANKS. 
London: A, & C, B'ack. 

Nootka. A Tale of Vancouver Island. By Granville Gordon. 
London: Sands & Co. 

Our Cope or Honour. A Romance of the Frontier War. 
By Hope Huntly. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


* A GENTLEMAN FROM THE RANKS” is rather a sad 
story of modern life. It deals with the fortunes of 
Captain Martin, the soldier who has risen from the 
ranks, and of the female belongings of his young 
fellow-officer, Mr. Lepe), whom he had saved from 
death in India. Martin, for the first time in his life, 
on returning home with his colleague, finds himself 
admitted to a refined household, and learns what 
English women at their best are like. The women 
in this case consist of Mrs. Lepel and her daughters, 
Dolly and Georgie. Mrs. Lepel, a widow, refined, 
beautifal, and still youthful in appearance, has in 
Dolly a daughter after her own heart, a young lady 
who adds to her mother’s refinement and elegance 
an infinite capacity for taking care of herself and 
an intolerance of everybody not born in her own 
caste. When she learns that her brother is bring- 
ing home a “ranker” to stay with them asa guest, 
not even the knowledge that the ranker aforesaid 
had saved that brother's life can reconcile her to 
such a violation of her code of social usage. Her 
younger sister Georgie is, however, a very dif- 
ferent type. She is a tomboy of the modern 
school — stands in a man’s attitude in front of 
the fire, talks slang of the most pronounced 
description, and has the walk and the whistle 
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of a ploughboy. But, with all her affected rough. 
ness of speech and manner, she happens to possess 
a heart, an article of which her sister knows no- 
thing. Georgie, at least, is incapable of snubbing 
Captain Martin merely because he has risen from 
the ranks. Instead of snubbing him, she does some- 
thing worse; that is to say, she falls head over ears 
in love with the shy, awkward soldier who is 
tasting the sweets of refined feminine society for 
the first time in his life of toil and danger. It is 
unfortunate for Georgie that she is what she ie. 
Martin sees only her crude and boisterous manners, 
and is reminded by them of the manners natural 
to the women with whom he mixed when he was 
a private soldier or a member of the sergeants’ mess. 
He misses the real charm and worth of the girl, 
and allows his fancy to be caught by one who, in 
his opinion, represents more faithfully the highest 
type of refined womanhood. The story is told with 
a good deal of humour, and the pathos which under- 
lies it is never allowed to obtrude itself. The reader 
feels a real affection for poor little Georgie, in whose 
breast the birth-pangs of love are awoke at an 
untimely moment. For the refined and conven- 
tional women who complete the Lepel household 
his feeling is hardly one of admiration, nor is he 
likely to be enthusiastic over the merits of the 
“ranker.” Martin’s portrait is drawn with great 
skill, and with an evident determination on the 
part of the writer to refrain from all exaggeration. 
The result is a somewhat unsympathetic picture, 
but the sympathy which is not felt for Captain 
Martin goes out in an overflowing stream to Georgie 
Lepel. 

Although “ Nootka” begins in a somewhat un- 
promising manner with the well-worn incident of 
the stranger who deposits a bundle of manuscript 
with a chance acquaintance at a club, requesting 
him to submit it forthwith to a publisher, it is really 
a very pretty tale, with plenty of incident and 
adventure and a fair amount of character. It has, 
moreover, the advantage of having for its scene 
a district which has not yet been overrun by our 
novelists, and as a consequence there is a certain 
amount of novelty in the excellent descriptions 
of scanery which are to be found in the story. 
“Nootka” is the name of a sound on the north- 
west coast of Vancouver Island; and it is in terri- 
tory which has been, as yet, but partially explored 
that the plot is laid. A roving Englishman and a 
Canadian hunter determine to cross the northern 
extremity of Vancouver through an unexplored 
forest. They hops to find game, and they expect 
to meet the yacht of a friend when they finally 
descend upon Nootka Sound. What they do dis- 
cover, after a dangerous journey through pathless 
forests, is a settlement of civilised Indians living 
under the chieftainship of an English sea-captain 
who had been wrecked many years before on the 
inhospitable shores of the island. The captain still 
has with him one or two members of his old crew, 
but he is even more fortunate in having the com- 
panionship of two beautiful daughters. For many 
years he had lived in patriarchal authority and 
simplicity among the Indians whom he had civilised, 
but at the moment when the travelling Englishman 
appears upon the scene he has fallen upon evil days, 
and the majority of the Indians, having risen in 
revolt against him, are trying to obtain possession of 
his daughters. Needless to say, the Englishman and 
his Canadian guide come to the rescue of the besieged 
resident. There is a good deal of fighting and some 
love-making in the remainder of the story, which is 
told in a simple and straightforward style that com- 
mends it to the favour of the reader. 

A commonplace story told in a commonplace 
style, but redeemed from absolute monotony by 
virtue of the vivacious picture—evidently sketched 
at first-hand—of life in India which it presents to 
the reader, will be found in “ Our Code of Honour.” 
The author writes with sufficient knowledge of her 
subject, so far as concerns local colour and the 
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details of Indian social life in its varied phases of 
work and play, to give some interest to a story 
which, unfortunately, possesses little merit of a 
literary or ethical kind. In the opening chapter 
she introduces us to the beautiful Lady Forsyth, 
who is anxiously awaiting the advent of her only 
child Audrey after years of inevitable separation. 
Audrey, now seventeen years of age, is about to 
emerge upon the horizon of Simla society, in which 
a distinguished place is held by her reputed father, 
Sir Angus Forsyth. We say reputed, because even 
in the early pages of “Our Code of Honour” the 
secret of her true parentage is revealed by the 
author, who allows the reader to divine that the real 
father of Audrey is Major Deyncourt, the dashing, 
reckless favourite of Simla, and not the dry, chilly 
official whose name she bears. Audrey herself, of 
course, has no inkling of the dreadful truth of her 
illegitimacy, and adores her beautiful mother, whom 
she regards as the incarnation of purity and sincerity. 
By means of the old, old trick of involuntary eaves- 
dropping, the fatal secret is presently revealed to 
the poor girl, who is doomed to learn it from the 
very lips of the mother she has revered so intensely. 
Knowing all, Audrey acts with becoming spirit 
and unflagging loyalty to her ideals. The budding 
love-affair with Beresford Freere, a promising young 
officer in the same regiment of Bengal Lancers as that 
commanded by her real father, is relentlessly nipped 
by her ; for above all considerations among the many 
emotions that now sway her is the supreme necessity 
of guarding her mother’s fair fame. She is too 
honourable to marry her lover without letting him 
know of the slur upon her birth, but for her mother’s 
sake her lips are sealed. Then one of the petty 
frontier disturbances of recent days causes the death 
of Major Deyncourt, and, indirectly, that also of 
Lady Forsyth, ignorant almost to the last of Audrey’s 
knowledge concerning her birth. Sir Angus, how- 
ever, having discovered for himself the wrong done 
him during so many years, has exploded a mine in 
the domestic circle, and the result of the stormy 
scene of recrimination between husband and wife 
is Audrey’s avowal to both that she also knows 
all. With her dying hand Lady Forsyth pens a 
letter of confession, addressed to Captain Freere, 
which is intended to smooth the thorny way 
of love for him and Audrey. It achieves its 
purpose fully, though not before much heart- 
burning has fallen to the lot of the two lovers. 
“Our Code of Honour” strikes us as a somewhat 
futile contribution to the fashionable discussion of 
ethical problems ; but it is at least harmless in tone, 
if feeble in argument and defective in style. The 
descriptions of Indian scenery and customs are 
pleasantly done, and help to impart a certain 
degree of freshness to a rather hackneyed theme. 





SOCIOLOGY IN AMERICA. 


Tse DEVELOPMENT OF EnciisH THouGutr: A Stupy IN THE Economic 
INTERPRETATION OF History. By Simon N. Patten, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co, ; London: Macmillan & Co. 

CoLERIDGE tells us that “the sensual and the dark rebel in 

vain.” Professor Patten states, on the contrary, that “the 

sensual always move towards the point of greatest economic 
surplus.” It will be conjectured that Coleridge and the Pro- 
fessor do not employ the word in precisely the same sense, aud 
in fact the latter does everything in his power to prejudice his 
readers against him by the use of an absurd phraseology. His 
classification cf mankind is into clingers, sensualists, stalwarts, 
and mugwumps; and he is ready on the smallest provocation to 
talk of “ sociocratic,” “ deracialise,” and “ super-environmental.” 

Such eccentricity seems to argue deficiency in good sense ; the 

book, nevertheless, is by no means destitute of acute remar 

thrown out, however, at random, and sound or paradoxical as 
may chance. It is well caleulated to afford food for reflection 
to an inquiring student, but would be vainly resorted to for 
the consecutive narrative of the development of English 
thought which it seems to promise. Perhaps the most valuable 

rt of Professor Patten’s book is his warning against en- 

eavouring to alter the type of character which circumstances 
and environment have impressed upon a nation, even though 
this may not be an ideal type in every respect.. A denationalised 
citizen is a man without a country. ~ 





SPINOZA’S ETHIC. 

Ernuic DEMONSTRATED IN GEOMETRICAL ORDER. By Benedict de 
Spinoza. Translated by W. Hale White, Third Edition. 
London: Duckworth & Co, 

THE second (and much improved) edition of Mr. Hale White’s 

translation of Spinoza’s Ethic appeared as long ago as 1894, a 

fact which might have been emphasised in the preface to the 

resent edition. The few corrections which have since been 

ound to be desirable are now duly inserted in the text of the 
translation. We may therefore congratulate a veteran thinker, 
novelist, and journalist upon his having lived to perfect a labour 
of love which will be of the greatest value to English students 
of philosophy. Few of the latter can grapple to pe amar with 
the (often obscure) Latin of the “ Ethica,” and those few may 
well be grateful to Mr. Hale White for all that he has done to 
bring his readers to an accurate apprehension of the meaning of 
the great thinker who saw all things in God, and God in all 
things. For Mr. Hale White is singularly well suited to the 
task which he has undertaken; he is nobly endowed with the 
clarity of perception and the warmth of sympathy which are so 
rarely found allied in one mind. His long preface to the Ethic 
is a most valuable dissertation upon Spinoza’s views and argu- 
ments, and it is enriched with parallel passages from Spinoza’s 
other works, and from Giordano Bruno. The translation of the 

Ethic is followed by an index which occupies more than twenty- 

four columns. And it is characteristic of Mr. Hale White that 

both title-page and cover indicate the assistance that the 
translator has received from Miss Amelia Hutchison Stirling. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“ MODERN English Writers,” is the title of a new series of books. 
We are promised monographs in which biography and criticism 
are to be blended on Froude and Louis Stevenson, George Eliot 

and Ruskin, as well as of Thackeray and Dickens, Tennyson and 
Browning. Amongst the contributors already announced to 
this attractive series are writers who differ as much in point of 
view as well as style as Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. W. E. 
Henley, Mr. Sidney Lee and Mrs. Meynell. The opening 
volume of the set has just been published, and presents. on its 
title-page an odd conjunction of names, since Professor George 
Saintsbury elects to lead ths way with an appreciation of 
Matthew Arnold. The love of English literature is as much 
a passion with Mr. Saintsbury as ever it was with Matthew 
Arnold, but when that is granted we fail to discover much else 
that is common between them. The balance of evidence seems 
to show that Matthew Arnold did not write with ease, but the 
toils of composition never obtruded themselves in work that 
had always, in point of style, distinction and charm. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s style, on the other hand, is, to borrow a phrase of 
his own, decidedly laborious, often intricate and involved, and 
for the most part curiously abrupt. If the style of this mono- 
graph is, in such a connection, distinctly unfortunate, it at least 
helps us, by the law of contrast, to — our mercies in 
Matthew Arnold’s severe but finely chiselled prose. There is 
next to nothing that is new in Mr. Saintsbury’s pages about the 
personal incidents or aspects of Matthew Arnold’s career, but 
such reticence may be counted for righteousness, since the greatest 
English critic of the closing decades of the century, though he had 
no secrets to conceal, deemed silence in such directions golden. Mr. 
Saintsbury makes no secret that if he had been arbiter of Mr. 
Arnold's fate he would, so far as outward environment is con- 
cerned, have arranged matters differently. He should not have 
been an inspector of schools at all, but have filled, doubtless 
with credit, certainly with renown, a Headship at Oxford. Mr. 
Saintsbury admits that he has “little direct knowledge ” of the 
average Dissenting middle-class household, and, therefore it is a 
pity that he is inclined to pin his faith to Matthew Arnold’s 
interpretation of it, which was notoriously misleading and 
unjust. We are at one with him in thinking that Matthew 
Arnold’s mind got an unfortunate twist, because he was thrown 
through his official employment into social and religious circles 
which, as a matter of fact, repelled him, and which he did not take 
the trouble to understand. But if Mr. Arnold did not appreciate 
Nonconformists very highly, it is some satisfaction to know 
that the clergy and even the bishops were pronounced by him as 
“ not entirely satisfactory.” There were moods, indeed, in which 
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he seemed to have attained to Lord Byron’s pinnacle of social 
impartiality, when he hated most people and disliked the rest, 
though always with the well-bred air of a man of the world, who 
was also a literary exquisite of the first water. As for the rest, 
we are glad to find that Mr. Saintsbury, in the course of much 
iluminative, shrewd, disputatious criticism and comment, makes 
it clear that he regards “ Essays in Criticism” not merely as 
an epoch-making book, but as the “ manual of a new and often 
independent, but, on the whole, like-minded, critical movement” 
in the nation. Here is the final verdict, and with it we, at least, 
are not inclined to quarrel. “There have certainly been greater 
poets in English : I think there have been greater critics. But 
as poet and critic combined no one but Dryden and Coleridge 
ean be for a moment placed beside him; the fate of the false 
Florimel must await all others who dare that adventure.” The 
only qualification we would make to such a statement is that, 
whilst it is indisputable that there have been greater poets, it is 
searcely less open to challenge that there have been greater 
critics; but Matthew Arnold, like Goethe, possessed a union of 
gifts which explain his unique position in modern letters as 
well as the secret of his strength. 

The one thousandth anniversary of the death of Alfred the 
Great is swiftly approaching, a circumstance which has led 
to the publication, at the instance of the international com- 
mittee organised in view of the commemoration, of a volume of 
the king’s life and many-sided services to the nation. The book is 
edited by Mr. Alfred Bowker, a former Mayor of Winchester, 
and amongst the contributors to its pages are Professor Earle, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Walter Besant, the Bishop of Bristol, 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison. The avowed object is to diffuse as 
widely as possible accurate and explicit knowledge of King 
Alfred’s character and reign, as well as his claim on the homage 
of the English-speaking race for services which were remarkable 
in themselves, and still more remarkable when regarded in the 
light of his times. King Alfred was born at Wantage, in 
Berkshire, in 849, and was the son of Ethelwulf and the 
grandson of Egbert, over-lord of England. It is curious 
to learn that as a child he was twice taken to Rome, 
in days when, of course, that journey was a most for- 
midable undertaking. He became King of Wessex in 
871 at the age of twenty-two, and his reign was splendid in 
its many-sided activities, and in the political foresight and 
enthusiasm for learning which marked it. These pages are 
concerned with the king as ruler, as religious man, as warrior, 
as writer, as geographer, and as patron of the arts. -Sir 
Frederick Pollock seeks to remove the old impression that 
law before the Norman Conquest was in England 7 
barbarous; but perhaps the most interesting pages of the boo 
are those in which Mr. Frederic Harrison claims that the name 
of Alfred the Great is the only one in the long roll of our 
national worthies which awakens neither bitter nor jealous 
thought, but combines, in fact, the honour of all. “ Alfred 
represents at once the ancient monarchy, the army, the navy, 
the law, the literature, the poetry, the art, the enterprise, the 
industry, the religion of our race. Neither Welshman nor 
Scot nor Irishman can feel that Alfred’s memory has left the 
trace of a wound for his national pride. No difference of 
Church arises to separate any who would join to do Alfred 
honour. No saint in the calendar was a more loyal and 
cherished member of the ancient faith; and yet no Protestant 
can imagine a purer and more simple follower of the Gospel. 
He was a victorious warrior whose victories have left no curses 
behind them; a king whom no man ever charged with a harsh 
act; a scholar who never became a pedant; a saint who knew 
no superstition; a hero as bold as Launcelot, as spotless as 
Galahad.” Sir Walter Besant gives a luminous sketch of the 
territorial division of England when Alfred the Great came to 
power, and helps us to understand the dramatic conditions under 
which his work was accomplished. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Harvey Brown's political 
opinions about the Matabele revolt, the Techons rising and 
affairs in Rhodesia, it is possible at least to say a good word 
for him as a naturalist a pve of native customs. He dis- 
cusses the race problems incidental to a state of transition from 
a state of barbarism to civilisation in South Africa, but we do 
not think any the better of his book because its publishers 
parade a facsimile letter announcing that it is “ capital reading” 
and “a truthful pictare of Rhodesia and the late rebellion,” 
from the not entirely impartial pen of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 

The rapid approach of the holiday season brings the usual 
crop of books for the tourist. One of the best books of the kind 
is “Bradshaw's Dictionary of Bathing Places and Climatic 
Health Resorts ”—a work of reference which we have tested for 
ourselves in out-of-the-way corners of Europe and without 
finding it lacking. ‘ Where Shall We Go?” is the attractive 
title of Mr. Hope Moncrieff's well-known manual—it has just 
reached its fourteenth edition—of the holiday resorts of Great 
Britain. It is a book which is filled with explicit and practical 
hints about the watering-placcs and other pleasure resorts of those 
who like to take their pleasures without braving possibly unquiet 
seas. The festive instincts of the man about town are considered 
by Colonel Newnham-Davis in “Dinners and Dining,” an 
e'aborate guide to the hotels and restaurants of the capital. 
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